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In a Culture in Transition .. . 








Let us be honest with youth and tell them that there is no 
one magic formula of education for war or peace, no fruit 
of the tree of knowledge which, swiftly eaten, can make us 
wise as gods, knowing good and evil. Even in these critical 
days when educated persons are so desperately needed, the 
process of education requires time and work and striving. 

The ability to think straight, some knowledge of the past, 
some vision of the future, some skill to do useful service, 
some urge to fit that service into the well-being of the com- 


munity 





these are the most vital things education must try 
to produce. If we can achieve them in the citizens of our 
land, then, given the right to knowledge and the free use 
thereof, we shall have brought to America the wisdom and 


the courage to match her destiny. 


Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve, Many a Good Crusade 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1954). Used by 
permission of The Macmillan Co. 

















Our Changing American Culture 


ETHEL.2. ALPENPTEL SS 


HAT WE LIVE in a changing culture is neither a new nor a provocative statement. 

Students of man know of no cultures in the past that did not change during their 
history. We know of no society today that is not changing. What is new is the re- 
orientation that is taking place in our thinking about change. There is a growing 
desire on the part of teachers to understand more fully the reasons that lie behind 
change. There is a growing desire to ascertain, if we can, some indication of the 
direction in which American culture is forcing the American schools. 

All culture patterns, strange and incomprehensible when set against another 
background, behave in response to agents of social change. And they make sense in 
the culture of which they are a part. A consideration of the direction being taken and 
the road along which these agents of change may be forcing us presents problems. 
Fortunately, the basic principles of human behavior are relatively stable. Changes 
come about when human needs change, and some human needs by their very nature 
change slowly or not at all. There is a constancy of human behavior in the gradual, 
cumulative, and selective nature of change and in the persistency of familiar patterns 
as the old and the new ways meet. It is this continuity with the past that makes it 
possible to set up some guideposts for the future. Not all of today’s problems are 
new. But, unlike following a road, there is no clear and definite point of reference 
to guide us. We cannot say whether we are moving up or down, east or west, left or 
right. Like the man who could read ‘‘figurin’ but not writin’,”” we know “how far” 
but not “where to.’” About the best we can do is to talk about “today” and “now” 
even though these terms are themselves subject to change. We must simply confess 
how little we know, realize how few positive answers there are, and begin at once to 
use whatever tools we have at hand to understand a changing American culture. 

Thanks to the research of the sociologist, agents of change in American life are 
relatively well defined: mechanical inventions, population movements, the uses of 
natural resources, national catastrophes, and the actions of neighboring nations. Of 
these five major agents, population movements is the one most constantly confront- 
ing the schools. It is also the one that is the most easily described and measured. And, 
more important, it is the one which may-hold the greatest number of implications 
for the teacher, the administrator, and the school planner. Radio, television, news- 
papers, and public speakers confront us with the statistics of population growth— 
just one aspect of population movement. We are told that one baby is born every 
thirty-seven seconds here in the United States—approximately five each minute; thus, 
some 7,200 babies are born during each twenty-four hour period. You can estimate 
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how many new citizens have been added to our nation and to the future population 
of our schools during the time it takes you to read this issue of Educational Horizons. 
We are told these staggering figures, but the implications for the schools are set 
down merely as blueprints in terms of growth in the number of school buildings and 
in classroom size. From these record-breaking statistics, school-building programs 
are drawn up. Or, these figures are used simply to emphasize an ever-increasing short- 
age of teachers—272,000 at this moment. These are massive problems which are 
likely to grow. 

There are other problems, equally formidable—problems which also grow out of 
population changes but about which each teacher can do something! The first 
problem is related to the growing size of our classroom population. There are ap- 
proximately 38,000,000 (or almost one-quarter of our total population) enrolled 
in some school and approximately 1,500,000 teachers including those from the kin- 
dergarten through the university. The number of teachers is not nearly large enough. 
While we talk about it, the increase in school population goes on and the shortage of 
teachers grows. Perhaps one thing we can do about this problem is to re-examine 
some of our thinking, our teaching methods, and our techniques about what we have 
long said are the essentials of good learning situations! One of these opinions 
which we might scrutinize centers around our feelings about large classes. Large 
classes may not be here to stay, as the school and community leaders co-operate to 
solve the problem. But, whether temporary or permanent, the issue faces us today. 
Endless debates about whether large classes are good or bad will not ease present 
school crowding. A concept of “either-or’’ will not solve the problem. Perhaps we 
should instead be evaluating where small classes are most needed. What subject- 
matter areas are least affected by large numbers in classrooms? Perhaps we should be 
learning more about group processes and the techniques for handling large classes 
while, at the same time, keeping in mind what we know about individual differences 
and the varying needs of each child. Do we need to learn /ow to teach larger classes 
—learn how to teach with the simplest words we can find—learn how to select our 
content and present our evidence? Do we need more knowledge about how the 
teacher can parcel out responsibility, yet remain the directing and selecting force? 
Somehow, we must learn to teach both small and large classes without having too 
highly structured patterns of performance. 

Another problem created by population growth is that girls outnumber boys 
today, and, if we can judge the future by the past, they will continue to do so. 
Nevertheless, we plan our courses of study, shape our attitudes toward the roles of 
men and women, and motivate our teaching program on an “‘either-or’”’ philosophy 
about women’s roles in our society: a girl can be trained to be either ‘‘a good wife 
and mother’’ or ‘‘a good career woman.” She cannot be both and be successful. There 
is still a widespread feeling that to be an unmarried teacher is, at best, only a poor 
substitute for marriage. This in a nation in which, of all the women who work, some 
57 per cent are married. In the 1920’s, in many school systems, a married woman 
was not allowed to teach, and even the most promising and successful teacher knew 
that she would have to give up her job if she married. Today, all that is changed. 
The demand for teachers is so great that school boards are hiring as many as they 
can find. Married women who have never taught or have not taught in years are 
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being lured back by offers of free tuition for their children, if they are to teach in 
private schools. For those with a liberal arts degree, special accelerated courses are 
offered during the summer, and time off is given for further study. This outlining of 
the present situation is not meant as an indictment against teacher-recruitment poli- 
cies. It is, instead, a plea for a re-examination of our basic philosophy expressed as a 
dichotomy between marriage or a career. 

The direction in which other social agents are pushing us makes this re-examina- 
tion imperative. Mechanical inventions, for example, have simplified and shortened 
the hours formerly spent in housework. The pressures from our growing success- 
orientation in terms of “things’’ mean that more and more wives are getting jobs to 
add to the family income. Within all of our institutions, the need to “keep up with the 
Joneses” and a judgment of success in terms of what people have in material things 
are molding our national character and are reflected in present-day youth’s constant 
search for “security in things.” If we believe this trend to be wrong, we add to the 
children’s feelings of guilt and anxiety when we prepare them for roles they may 
not play. What do we really have in mind when we talk and think about the femi- 
nine role? Certainly not the antithesis of the tomboy of yesterday? In our time, the 
star of an afternoon’s baseball game will suddenly turn into the belle of the ball that 
night. Nevertheless, the old idea of femininity creeps in; old fears, tinged by the 
concept of the ideal woman of the past, color our attitudes and impair our judgment. 
Our cultural beliefs help to create women who are insecure and in doubt about their 
roles, and they force present-day working mothers to feel inadequate and, somehow, 
as if they are failures. 

Little boys, too, grow up with a confused concept of women. Into the personality 
structure of boys creep feelings of resentment and uncertainty; of girls, feelings of 
inferiority and envy. If our present disproportion of men and women between 
twenty-five and thirty-five continues, is it not also possible that many women may not 
marry or become second wives after they have ‘‘marked time’ too long with the 
uneasy sense of having failed as women? Our technological age requires not “‘either- 
or’ but preparation for a dal role—both marriage and a career. 

Another, and even more pressing problem, which results from our population 
growth, is that age groups of sixty-five and over and of twenty-one and younger 
are increasing proportionately far more rapidly than the total population. Thus, we 
are growing older and younger at the same time! This would not be so pressing a 
problem if other social agents with their accompanying values systems had not 
stepped in to bring serious problems to the school. In the past, people brought up 
on farms moved to urban areas. Recently, the movement has tended to reverse itself, 
and people from the cities are moving to the suburbs and to the country. We are in 
the midst of a gigantic game of musical chairs in which at least one-half of us has 
moved our residence. One out of ten of us has crossed state lines, and 40 per cent of 
us have moved far enough to form completely new neighborhood associations. Low 
income groups and an increasing proportion of non-whites are being left behind in 
the large cities. 

Accompanying this population shift, or perhaps because of it, mass production 
and modern inventions are producing more and more “‘Levittowns” toward which 
young married couples are migrating. But the movement toward living in apartments 
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and small houses is only part of the total picture. There is a growing feeling on the 
part of men and women in all walks of life that parents should not interfere in the 
lives of their children after they are grown. This, together with mandatory retire- 
ment practices, is forcing men and women to retire by chronological age while 
they are still active; able parents who have outlived their roles as mothers and fathers 
are being ‘‘relegated to the shelf.” In the various ‘“Levittowns’’ of the United States, 
grandparents (not always old) are disappearing, partly through their own wishes 
and partly through society’s judgment expressed in our social attitudes toward our 
aging population. Thus, in certain communities, children are growing up in homes 
where there are fewer old people, yet they must live in a nation where there are more 
old people than ever before. 

This changing situation presents additional tasks to the school. The most pressing 
problem, which centers around adult education and training for leisure time, de- 
mands our urgent attention. It requires more than our attention. It cries out for 
organized action. But this serious public issue is matched by another not so easily 
seen. “What does this disappearance in certain localities of old persons mean for 
the schools?’ A real challenge thus is presented to teachers, for them to think 
through for themselves what this may mean for children. How can we best teach a 
child to be able to see the whole of life? How can we plan materials that will teach 
respect for all ages when we stress only adolescence? How can we build on what has 
gone before in a child’s experience when the adult world is constantly saying to its 
elders, ‘“You are too old to do that anymore,” and so repudiating all of their experi- 
ence? But we can talk only about now and today. 

Industry after industry is leaving the town and moving to a new location. As a 
result, two and one-half million men (says a recent advertisement) are now in the 
managerial group forming a new migrant class in our society whose problems are 
like those of all other migrant workers. A child four years of age may have moved a 
half-dozen times in his lifetime. Where does this child find stability? In his peer 
group? He moves too often to build lasting relationships. In his home? His mother 
may be working, and his father often away on business. With a grandparent? But 
thére are no grandparents there—they live in Florida or California. Perhaps the 
child is forced to find stability in the institutions of his community, such as the 
school, the church, or national youth organizations like the Girl Scouts and the Boy 
Scouts. If so, we need a new conception of children’s needs, a qualitative approach 
to offset the quantitative emphasis of our present thinking. All of this requires 
more patience, more ingenuity, and more understanding of our culture than we as 
educators have yet shown. 

Our changing culture is putting new emphases on old problems. As teachers we 
are ‘‘concerned.”’ It may be that we are concerned because to be “‘concerned about 
things’ is built into our culture pattern. The deeply-rooted American belief in the 
desirability of a continual material progress that has led us to produce more gadgets 
and more machines has also led us to try constantly to improve other values of our 
daily life. The constant search for the ideal (and the assurance that we will one 
day achieve that ideal) is a theme that is deeply rooted in American culture. It may 
be that the desire to understand the dynamics of cultural change has grown out of 
our personal experiences as we watch children accept the frontiers of our culture 
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more easily than we as adults are able to do. It is not easy to unlearn one thing and 
then relearn another thing that youth takes for granted. 

Or, perhaps, we have been forced by the grim symbols of this supersonic age into 
a new way of thinking. The vast scientific advances that are occurring all around us 
bring equally vast responsibilities for education. We say that the school curriculum 
must be as dynamic as the society it serves. We write that our materials must keep 
abreast of scientific developments and that our goals must include not only knowl- 
edge but an understanding of the psychological factors that motivate our culture. We 
believe that our moral and ethical teachings must be those that will bring out the 
good and the fine in our children. But we know that the schools cannot do all this 
alone. The ‘‘aloneness” of the individual and of the group is a product of our 
history and of our culture. Because schoolmen have worked alone too long, the 
schools are today held responsible for the failures of an entire society. Our changing 
culture demands that educators bring to their council table more segments of our 
society and all disciplines of the liberal arts colleges and the technical schools. These 
colleges must, in turn, change their attitudes of condescension toward education and 
help end the cold war about methods that now goes on between themselves and 
schools of education. Both must help develop co-operative and constructive programs 
of action. Administrators must plan programs of information to keep the public 
informed if they hope to win acceptance for a new kind of human relationships. 

Working together is not enough. It is not enough to have knowledge and under- 
standing. We, as teachers, cannot afford to be overwhelmed by the job nor defeated 
by the contradictions within our culture. Reminded constantly of man’s potential, we 
are, at the same time, held back by the image of “‘the little red schoolhouse’”’ of the 
past—against which most school progress is still measured. Confronted by the 
thought of classrooms of the future, we are, at the same time, forced by the realities 
of the school budget to use outmoded teaching materials in outdated and over- 
crowded schools. 

The study of human behavior under differing cultural conditions illustrates the 
pressures that begin with birth. The way that babies are trained results in their be- 
havior when they are children and adults, in keeping with the cultural values. In 
each society, the task is accomplished through formal and informal education. A 
study of our culture and of our education makes it possible to ask the kind of ques- 
tions that need answers for today. But the study of culture and personality trends does 
one other and more important job—that is, to show that culture is not so powerful, 
not so pervasive, not so overwhelming, that it has left us no areas for choice. There 
is one major area for all of us: the right to select from among the many contradic- 
tions of life the values which each one of us will choose to serve! 





Two new college groups have been added to the list of chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Alpha Upsilon Chapter at Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois, 
was installed on January 22, 1955. Alpha Phi Chapter at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, was installed on March 26, 1955. These are the / forty-third 
and forty-fourth college chapters, which bring the total number of chapters to 
Seventy-seven. 
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e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


Changing Concepts of Personal- 
Social Relationships 


BERNICE BAXTER * 


a the American people have been a mobile people, at times even 
restless in their desire for adventure and change. With no restraining barriers, 
individuals and families moved freely from state to state within the great open areas 
of the United States. Allured by the prospect of free land, those who migrated in 
early years found home and land which gave them a sense of belonging. They usu- 
ally located in small, growing communities composed of persons with common 
backgrounds and common interests. Today, a very different set of conditions affect 
those who move from one state to another. The newly-arrived often find themselves 
in crowded industrial centers which are impersonal in their effect upon the new- 
comers and which afford few opportunities for becoming well acquainted with 
others of similar interests. 

The toughening of fiber which resulted from clearing land and establishing self- 
supporting farms has given way to a lack of zest and enthusiasm which seems to 
characterize urban life. Living apart, and yet among teeming thousands in busy cities, 
often causes individuals to resort to a kind of escapism. They seek excitement outside 
the realities of normal community life. If this were true for a small and diminishing 
number of persons, the problems of surmounting the conditions of city life might 
be less serious. With the population of metropolitan areas definitely on the increase, 
the number of people who do not identify themselves with the interest and well- 
being of others becomes even greater. 

There has been widespread recognition that young persons in our society are not 
experiencing the supporting web of interrelations which closely-knit rural communi- 
ties previously afforded. Numerous agencies have been aware of this need and have 
tried valiantly, during the past several years, to provide attractive activities which 
would reinforce the disappearing satisfaction which zestful participation engenders. 

The constant flashing of world news by radio, television, and newspapers has a 





& BERNICE BAXTER is director of education in human relations in the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia public schools and national first vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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bewildering effect on the citizens of all countries. The outcome of this questioning is 
distrust and lack of confidence for those of differing national and racial origins, a 
condition highly detrimental to the peace and understanding which the world so 
badly needs. For individuals whose personal interrelations are insecure, this added 
strain may produce an anxiety which shows itself in unpredictable behavior. Our 
problem is to recognize this behavior for what it is and to try to provide antidotes to 
the morale-lessening influences in the individual's life. The uncertainties of today 
cause many individuals to feel inadequate and afraid. Some are frightened because 
of a terror of the unknown, while others tend to withdraw from a reality which 
seems overwhelming. Whatever the cause of the disturbed outlook, the result is 
something to recognize in the guidance and education of children. 

Without belaboring the point, however, it seems more than evident that the great- 
est and most serious need of our time is a sense of inner security. The problem is to 
provide experience which will contribute to each person’s power to direct himself in 
ways that will give him satisfaction and assure him that he has a place in an endur- 
ing social world. 


ESSENTIAL CONCEPTS 


There are two basic beliefs about the self that seem promising as leads to inner 
security. The first is a sense of responsibility for one’s own ethical behavior, within 
a framework of values acceptable to the self. The other is the realization that the 
happiness of all persons is inescapably intertwined and that every person has a re- 
sponsibility to the social whole. If set forth as guiding concepts to be ingrained in 
the living of both youth and adults, the activation of these complementary objectives 
should have a very salutary effect upon the previously mentioned debilitating con- 
ditions. It makes a difference to the individual himself to feel that he is important 
and that the quality of his living is of concern. It is essential to the life and safety 
of others for the individual to feel a sense of responsibility to and for their welfare. 
As counteractants to the growing impersonalization of our industrial age, these two 
firmly implanted concepts are vital. Likewise, to the extension of co-operative living 
in an interdependent world, these two values, internationally held, have a most 
crucial bearing. 

Foundational to progress in the direction just outlined is an assumed course of 
healthy personality development. A detailed analysis of this development is not 
appropriate here. However, Erik Erikson’s components of a healthy personality are 
suggestive of the aspects of development which require alert attention from youth 
to maturity. The components are these: the sense of trust, the sense of autonomy, the 
sense of initiative, the sense of accomplishment, and the sense of integrity. As we 
work with all the insight and understanding we possess regarding human growth 
and development, we must acquire, simultaneously, comparable insight into the 
cultural evolution of which we are part. The latter is a large order. 

The Social Science Research Council, one of our most dependable sources for an 
analysis of the current scene, gives us this succinct summary of the transitional cul- 
tural changes which are taking place. 

In most of the world, however, changes seem to run familiar courses: non-industrial nations are 
becoming industrialized; people who had depended upon subsistence farming are being drawn into 
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the orbit of a single economic world through conversion to cash crops or other produce and depend- 
ence upon industrially manufactured goods; local autonomy is yielding to national or foreign domina- 
tion; economic and political dependency has recently been accompanied by a resurgence of nationalistic 
or culturalistic movements; ideological and religious systems implement such movements; social struc- 
ture is being transformed; racial and ethnic relations acquire distinctive characteristics. Accompanying 
these and other changes are modifications in all parts of sociocultural systems.’ 

Mature students of the social sciences are conversant with these changes and their 
effects upon the lives of people. They know, also, how difficult it is to meet logically 
the psychological effects of evolutionary change which is ‘‘loaded’’ with emotional 
impact upon people. As students acquaint themselves with existing international 
problems, our adult population will have available reliable sources of information. 
We need all the sane and balanced leadership for the present world crisis that the 
social sciences can afford. Our hope lies in an intelligent citizenry. 

For those less well informed, for whatever reason, it is immediately necessary that 
their interests, contacts, and associations be extended. Their feelings and emotions 
regarding other persons need to be deepened. Concentration on human values and 
the conservation of human resources are necessary for the preservation of humane 
attitudes and virtues. Whatever the short-term action which is demanded of govern- 
ments, long-term programs of education in human relations are essential for the 
people of all nations. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer has made a recent and profound statement which seems 
to set the task before us. Its fulfillment calls for a dedication to an upbuilding of all 
our potential emotional and spiritual resources. 


.. . We shall have a rugged time of it to keep our minds open and to keep them deep, to keep 
our sense of beauty and our ability to make it, and our occasional ability to see it, in places remote 
and strange and unfamiliar; we shall have a rugged time of it, all of us, in keeping these gardens in 
our villages, in keeping open the manifold, intricate, casual paths, to keep these flourishing in a great 
open windy world; but this is, as I see it, the condition of man; and in this condition we can help, 
because we can love one another.” 


CONCLUSION 


Our opportunity and our responsibility are one and the same—the creation of a 
social environment of which brotherhood is the keystone. The great religions of the 
world have had this as their goal. Now our great secular institutions must bend their 
energies toward the development in persons of those attitudes regarding human 
personality that will produce the love which alone will assure our survival. 

Whatever our field of activity, our perspective and our methods need to be slanted 
toward helping individuals, young and old, contribute by their own behavior and 
achievements to better human relations at home and abroad. This is a practical out- 
come which will depend upon learning and experience. Every home, church, educa- 
tional institution, and social agency has a role to fill. 

* Area Research, Theory and Practice (Social Science Research Council, Bulletin 63 [New York, 
1950]}), pp. 155-56. 

* J. Robert Oppenheimer, “Prospects in the Arts and Sciences,” The Reporter, January 13, 1955, 
pp. 32-33. 





e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


For All Children— 
What Is the School's Responsibility? 


MARION F. GRAVES and 
LICE C MOLENKAMP* 


— the many aspects of our ‘‘culture in transition” is the emphasis which is 
being placed upon the welfare of children. The child of the mid-twentieth 
century has acquired a higher status than that enjoyed by his predecessor of one 
hundred or two hundred years ago. Of particular concern at the present time is the 
child who is unable to conform to the regulations imposed on him by society and 
who reacts to these regulations with an overtly aggressive behavior which is deemed 
to be in opposition to the best interests of the community—the juvenile delinquent. 

Who is responsible for helping this child? Does the school have a responsibility? 
Can the school help in the prevention of this type of behavior? These are the ques- 
tions that thoughtful educators are asking themselves. Many have come to the con- 
clusion that the school’s responsibility toward the pre-delinquent or delinquent child 
is no different from what it is toward any child in the school population. They accept 
the basic philosophy that every child is entitled to an opportunity to develop his 
potential ability to its fullest extent. This philosophy has come about largely because 
of the greater respect for the worth of the individual emphasized in the growth of 
democratic concepts during the past two centuries and because of the better under- 
standing of the individual's needs and ambitions due to the development of psy- 
chology and psychiatry since 1900. The result has been a broadening of the concept 
of education and of the function of the school. It is now generally recognized that, 
although all areas of community life contribute to the child’s education, the school 
does join with the home in becoming one of the two most important influences in 
the child’s total life adjustment. Delinquency then, whether evident in the school or 
in the community, becomes as much the responsibility of the school as of any other 
agency in our society. 





© MARION F. GRAVES is a psychiatric soc ial worker and visiting teacher and ALICE D. 
MOLENKAMP is director of elementary education for the White Plains, New York 
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Delinquent Johnny has the same need for love, the same desire to belong to the 
group, and the same striving for recognition and achievement as does his classmate 
Mary with her charm and socially-acceptable behavior in the classroom and neigh- 
borhood. Most authorities in the field of juvenile delinquency agree that back of 
the aggressive, antisocial behavior of the delinquent lies a long period of severe 
frustration in trying to satisfy his needs. Insecurity in family relationships (often a 
broken home) and continuous school failure are among the most frequent causative 
factors found in the background of delinquents. The responsibility of the school 
becomes one of helping this child cultivate socially-acceptable ways of expressing 
his needs. It is important to recognize that delinquent behavior, although definitely 
contrary to the interests of society, may be very satisfying to the child. Hence, 
emphasis must be placed on helping him change his pattern of delinquent behavior. 
School people who accept this responsibility can approach the problem from two 
directions: from within the school and through co-operative efforts with other 
groups within the community. 

Within the school, there are at least three important avenues of attack: through 
well-trained and understanding teachers, through flexibility of the curriculum, and 
through the supportive contributions of the pupil personnel services. The key person 
in the child’s educational experience is the teacher. The importance of the teacher's 
role with the delinquent cannot be overestimated, because the manner in which the 
child is accepted and handled can either aggravate his behavior or help him become 
a more self-controlled individual. The teacher may be the only adult who seems to 
understand and treat such children with patience and fairness. The effectiveness of 
the teacher will depend to a large extent upon his innate respect for the children as 
individuals; his training to understand their needs; his awareness of the effect of 
environmental factors in their lives; his ability to utilize this knowledge in handling 
their behavior; and his willingness to work co-operatively with other members of 
the school staff in exploring ways and means of helping his pupils achieve in line 
with their abilities. 

Teachers are in a unique position to discover problems in their incipiency. In a 
recent survey of problems of 297 children in a public school system, primary teachers 
reported noticing evidences of problems in 221 cases before the children reached the 
end of the third grade. Early recognition of significant patterns of behavior and a 
willingness to seek help from pupil personnel services and/or community mental 
health agencies are often the crux to the prevention of the development of delinquent 
behavior in an unhappy child. Jimmy has been helped to change from an uncon- 
trolled, destructive, and disruptive force in the classroom by the consistent and 
persistent efforts of his third-grade and fourth-grade teachers to show him that, 
while they did not approve of his behavior, they liked him and had faith in his 
ability to become a happy and contributing member of his group. The efforts of both 
teachers were supported by the findings of the psychologist and the guidance of the 
visiting teacher who was also co-operating with the social agency which knew 
Jimmy’s family. 

The teacher’s alertness in detecting and using a child’s special interest may be the 
beginning of a change in behavior. Nancy’s teacher discovered her interest in a 
previous summer camp experience and encouraged her to share this experience with 
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the group, to bring her collections of rocks for a display, and to teach the class 
some of the games and songs she had learned in camp. Nancy, a sullen, defiant child 
uninterested in learning and with a habit of running away from home periodically, 
became a co-operative member of the class. Having once ‘‘cracked the shell” of 
Nancy’s undesirable attitude, the teacher was able to encourage her to develop other 
interests which stimulated her desire to learn to read and to achieve in other areas 
with her classmates. This ability on the part of a teacher to discover and build on the 
child’s interests and experiences may seem to be relatively simple, but a real insight 
on the part of the teacher into the child’s actual problem is required. 

The second avenue of approach to a preventive program within the school is in 
the area of the curriculum. The presence of a flexible curriculum can go a long way 
in helping a child avoid failures which lower his self-esteem and encourage him to 
turn to undesirable means of gaining recognition. Educators are adopting the theory 
that a child must be accepted at the level where he is and be helped to grow at his 
own rate of speed. Progress is being made in the application of this theory to the 
actual practice that is carried on in the classroom. To the child who is failing to keep 
up with his group, the traditional marking and promoting according to grade place- 
ment can be most frustrating experiences. Among these children, we frequently find 
those of limited intellectual ability and those who, because they are so disturbed emo- 
tionally, are unable to function in line with their innate potential. In any event, the 
child who does not keep up with his group seems to need a program which affords 
as much variety and physical activity as possible, thus giving him an opportunity to 
work off some of his aggressive energy in a constructive manner. He is not concerned 
with abstract learning or classical literature but with the realistic problems of his 
everyday life. Opportunities for his creative expression through art and music are 
important. Therapeutists have long agreed that creative self-expression offers release 
from pent-up, aggressive feelings. In these respects, the delinquent’s interest in prob- 
lems which are real to him is no different from that of any other individual. 

It has been noted that, given encouragement, children often find new areas of 
achievement and gain new places for themselves in the group. Charles was a disturb- 
ing member of his group, failing in all areas of scholastic achievement and begin- 
ning to get into minor difficulties with the police because of his stealing and fighting 
in the community. A realignment of his schedule afforded him an opportunity to 
achieve academically on a lower level and to participate as a drummer in the school 
band. The drums provided a socially-acceptable outlet for his aggression and, at the 
same time, he was able to gain a place of esteem in the group because of his recog- 
nized ability. 

The work experience program on the secondary school level is a constructive way 
of approaching the problem for some older pupils. Joe was not interested in algebra 
or ninth-grade English, but he could see the value of learning to keep his father’s 
service station books, writing letters ordering automotive parts, and learning to make 
out income tax forms. These and allied subjects made the mornings in school pass 
quickly. His afternoons of practical experience were spent as a helper in a garage 
working under the direction of a machinist, who talked his language but who, at 
the same time, sought to give him a useful work experience under the guidance of 
the school’s work experience co-ordinator. Joe was no longer truant in body from 
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school nor in mind from the classroom; nor did hanging around the streets late at 
night hold so much interest for him. Life seemed to take on new meaning, and he 
came to be recognized by his classmates as an ambitious boy with a definite purpose 
in life. Curriculums, then, must be flexible—offering a variety of courses to meet a 
wide range of interests and capabilities, including areas for creative self-expression; 
providing an opportunity for achievement in line with the pupil's ability; and 
including content which is realistic and practical. 

The third avenue of approach to the problem within the school is the development 
of pupil personnel services. Serious problems of maladjustment are apt to occur in 
any classroom, and early referral to one of the pupil personnel services or to a 
mental hygiene agency is of utmost importance. A further analysis of the problem 
and suggestions for meeting it can thus be made available to the teacher. As pointed 
out earlier, the teacher is still the key person in the child’s school experience. The 
work of the specialist, with his particular knowledge and skill, is primarily to sup- 
port the teacher in his role. The teacher must still continue to carry the major 
responsibility for dealing with the child. It would, therefore, seem to follow that 
(through a joint consideration of the problems confronting them) the school admin- 
istration, pupil personnel services, and teachers should be able to develop programs 
of in-service training to help members of the staff grow in their understanding of the 
children’s needs and to develop a curriculum to fit these needs in a changing world. 

In addition to what can be done within the school, the educator can play an impor- 
tant part in helping the community develop a positive approach to the social prob- 
lems which foster delinquency. School personnel are often closer to the problems of 
housing and a recognition of the lack of recreation, health, and allied facilities than 
many other citizens. It would seem to follow, then, that they should join with other 
agencies in helping to make the public aware of the problems and in encouraging 
constructive action in solving them. In one community, a school principal, an attend- 
ance counselor, and a visiting teacher co-operated with the police department in 
helping a service organization develop a club program with a group of boys many of 
whom already had records of delinquency. Help was given in interpreting the boys’ 
needs and interests, in finding a place in the school for the club to meet, and in 
guiding the club leaders as problems arose. The school played a supportive role with- 
out assuming the responsibility which rightfully belonged to the community. In the 
same community school, principals have co-operated with a newspaper and social 
agencies in fostering a good summer camp program. School personnel have worked 
on committees to broaden recreational facilities, increase mental hygiene services, 
and establish a much-needed family agency. 

In conclusion then, it would appear that the development of a sound educational 
program which takes into account the child’s needs and adjustments can be the 
school’s most important contribution to the prevention of delinquency. In addition, 
school people are in a unique position to help a community focus its attention on 
the problems which foster delinquency and to co-operate in the social planning 
which is essential if our children are to find their rightful places in today’s society. 





e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


ls Drug Addiction Symptomatic? 


SHELDON SS. STEINBERG? 


CULTURAL CLIMATE 


Lies ENTIRE cultural perspective of education needs alteration in relation to drug 
addiction among adolescents. Children are not born drug addicts. This kind of 
behavior is /earned within our cultural complex. Addiction to narcotics, like other 
forms of antisocial behavior, represents a symptom of the culture in which the indi- 
vidual finds himself. It further represents, paradoxically, a satisfactory adjustment 
by the addict to his disorganized cultural environment with its concomitant psycho- 
logical and physiological pressures. The basic adolescent drive for recognition by 
peer groups intensifies as the individual becomes increasingly less able to resolve 
inner conflicts arising from contacts with paradoxes in his culture. When no such 
pressures exist, this need for status may take such wholesome outlets as membership 
in 4-H Clubs, school teams and organized groups, and in religious or community 
organizations. Under negative conditions, this need may be channeled into participa- 
tion in gang wars, burglary, or sex offenses, into reckless hot-rodding, or into drug 
addiction. In areas where adult drug addiction exists to a great extent, the contact 
possibility of adolescents with narcotics increases. This again occurs within the cul- 
tural climate to which the individual is exposed. The adolescent learns to a great 
degree by precept and imitation. The more adult and peer addicts with whom he 
associates the greater is the pressure to conform to his warped environment and to 
rebel against society. 


THE PREVENTION OF ADDICTION 


The co-operative efforts of the school, home, and community are necessary for an 
effective program of narcotics prevention. The school does not exist in a vacuum but 
represents a definite part of the cultural climate of the adolescent. One function of 
education relates to the continual improvement of life and living and of the culture 
in which its charges will eventually find themselves. The schools must help children 
recognize and shun any influences working against the improvement of our culture. 





© SHELDON S. STEINBERG is teacher of health education and guidance, William 
McKinley Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
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The school must help each pupil develop positive attitudes, habits, appreciations, 
understanding, and knowledge pertaining to the narcotics problem. The school has 
the further responsibility of providing social support for youngsters who are exposed 
to narcotics peddling. This responsibility has assumed even greater importance 
because “the narcotics problem today seems to represent a carefully planned effort 
on the part of organized groups to invade a new market—the recruitment of adoles- 
cents to narcotics use and addiction.’”? 

Heretofore, the narcotics market has been limited to members of the adult stratum 
of our culture. The number of adolescent addicts in recent years has forced educators 
to meet this problem with a new perspective. The attitude of “what they don’t 
know, won’t hurt them” must be replaced with a positive educational program in 
which the dangers of narcotics are discussed and youngsters are given moral and 
social support against antisocial pressures acting upon them within their cultural 
climate. ‘Instructional programs should face the problem frankly and openly and 
deal realistically with the problems of children who may already know about these 
things.”’* Such courses of study were prepared by the New York City Board of 
Education® and The New York State Department of Education.‘ 

One of many such successful programs leading to such a course of study was 
initiated in a New York City junior high school where thirty-five cases of addiction 
were discovered in the fall of 1950. All classes in the school received a series of 
lessons during their weekly group guidance periods. The lessons were divided into 
the following topics: ‘“The Use and Effects of Narcotics,” ““Case Problems for Dis- 
cussion,” and ‘‘Effects of the Drug Habit on Success and Personality.’’* Compositions 
by anonymous writers, sociodramas, case discussions, tape recordings, newspapers, 
and magazines were used in the various lessons. One of the primary functions of 
the lessons was to give a strong sense of social support to the youngsters. The normal 
inducement to try a “reefer,” a “snort,” or a “shot’’ usually occurs in a social situa- 
tion. The uninformed adolescent can see no harm in smoking a “‘reefer’’ or “‘snort- 
ing” (inhaling) powdered heroin. Most adolescents have a normal revulsion against 
injecting drugs into their bodies and will not go further than ‘‘snorting.’’ However, 
once initiated into trying narcotics on an experimental or “come on and try it, it 
won't hurt you’’ basis, many youngsters continue until they become confirmed 
addicts. They, in turn, infect others. Addicts are sometimes referred to as “‘dollar-a- 
day-boys,” ‘‘two-dollars-a-day-boys,’” and so on in arithmetical progression depend- 
ing upon their daily expenditure for narcotics. The body has the ability to develop a 
tolerance for increasing amounts of narcotics, so that after a short period of time the 
addict must use more and more to get the same feeling of euphoria. But, as the 
physiological tolerance increases, so do the negative effects of what are termed the 


"Suggestions for Teaching the Nature and Effects of Narcotics, for Use in Grades 7-12 (New 
York: New York City Board of Education, June 1, 1951), p. 1. 

"Thal, p.. 1. 

* [bid., p. 26. 

"Mary B. Rappaport, Instruction Regarding Narcotics and Habit-Forming Drugs, supplement to 
the Health Teaching Syllabus for the Junior and Senior High Schools (Albany: University of the 
State of New York, State Education Department, October, 1952), p. 15. 

* Sheldon S. Steinberg, ‘How We Met the Narcotics Problem,” Journal of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, XXV, No. 3 (March, 1954), 33-34. 
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“withdrawal symptoms.” It is precisely these symptoms that confirmed addicts wish 
to avoid or find relief from when they seek more narcotics. Obviously, the adolescent 
who reaches the ‘‘three-or-four-dollars-a-day”’ level needs a source of income. This 
need for money often leads to minor forms of extortion among schoolmates, the 
pawning of personal and household effects, stealing, prostitution, and the peddling 
of the drug itself. 


THE DETECTION OF NARCOTICS ADDICTION 


Educational programs directed at the prevention and detection of certain diseases 
have proved successful and effective in dealing with tuberculosis and venereal dis- 
ease. Early detection in both cases contributed markedly to the success of these pro- 
grams. Early detection of narcotics addiction is of prime importance. The less toler- 
ance the body has built up to narcotics, the less distressful is the withdrawal syn- 
drome and the greater the chance of recovery from addiction. Educators should 
realize that each individual's health has societal implications and that when preven- 
tive measures fail or new crises arise, as with the narcotics problem, the school must 
act quickly to detect and remove any sources of infection. 

All members of the administration, faculty, and service personnel should be 
alerted for specific symptoms of drug addiction from the use of opium, morphine, 
or heroin. These include evidence of skin breaks and minor infections on the pupil’s 
forearm due to intramuscular and intravenous injections with non-sterile instru- 
ments. Devices for the self-administration of narcotics also represent positive evi- 
dence of addiction. Health education and physical education teachers and the school 
physician and nurse are in a unique position to seek such evidence. Parents also 
should be informed as to the extent of the problem and advised as to the evidence 
and symptoms of drug addiction. Parents, as well as the school authorities, should 
be alert for any strangers, loiterers, or trespassers in or around the schools or other 
places in the community where youth gather. Parents should receive information 
through posters, the local parent-teacher organization, spot announcements and pro- 
grams on the local radio and television stations, and the local newspaper. Leaflets 
may also be distributed in local stores, churches, movie theaters, or in the classroom 
for pupils to take home. The campaign should not be sensational in its approach but 
should be factual and objective and present the complete situation. 

When a pupil is suspected of addiction, he should be interviewed by someone with 
experience in counseling—the dean of students or the principal himself. When 
proof or admission of narcotics-use by the pupil himself is definite, the pupil’s 
parents should be notified and a conference held. The parents should ke helped to 
understand the seriousness of the situation and the need for immediate medical care 
for the pupil. If the parents refuse to co-operate, then police action should be 
requested. 

REMEDIATION AND REHABILITATION 


Societal concepts relating to criminals have changed since the days of /ex talionis, 
“the law of retaliation.’’ Adolescent addicts must be viewed as sick individuals in 
need of physical, mental, and emotional therapy. The compulsion for narcotics be- 
comes so strong as the withdrawal symptoms increase in intensity that the addict 
cannot control his desire for relief. Some supervised environment in which the addict 
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receives medical, educational, vocational, and social rehabilitation is necessary. Atti- 
tudes that have been learned need changing. It is obvious that antisocial attitudes 
formed over a period of years cannot be changed overnight. Treatment in an institu- 
tion designed to give this care must take at least a year or longer. Such an institu- 
tion has been established on North Brothers Island in New York City, where adoles- 
cent addicts between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one receive an extensive remedial 
and rehabilitative program—medical, educational, vocational, and social. The facili- 
ties of this institution have been taxed since its inception, which indicates the need 
for additional agencies of this type. 

The problem does not end, however, with the release of the adolescent from an 
institution of this kind. Thrusting the rehabilitated adolescent addict into the same 
cultural climate in which his antisocial behavior was learned increases the chances 
of a relapse. A broader view of the problem is necessary. It is important that the 
person's contacts in his environment ke supervised and that he be helped to find a 
self-satisfying, socially-acceptable job. If the home situation to which the individual 
is returning is not an adequate or desirable one, then the possibility of a foster home 
should be considered. Social agencies should keep close contact with the individual 
and provide all the help necessary to enable him to assume his role as a productive 
member of society. 

The problem of adolescent addiction will not Le solved easily. As long as cultural 
paradoxes exist between precept and practice, so must other forms of antisocial 
behavior. The school must join forces and act in conjunction with all community 
agencies to meet and solve the problem of addiction. It must also devise better 
methods of instruction and utilize existing ones to a greater extent. It must increase 
its efforts to help students develop for themselves an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the need for expanded educational, medical, recreational, and social facilities 
to prevent addiction. Only in this way will the problem be solved in the least costly 
and most effective way—before it starts. 





APPOINTMENT OF DELEGATE TO WCOTP MEETING 


Pi Lambda Theta is entitled to send one delegate to the meeting of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession to be held in Istanbul, 
Turkey, from July 27 through August 5, 1955. Qualifications for the delegate are 
that she be a member of the National Education Association ; that she be properly 
certified; and that she agree to attend all meetings of WCOTP and otherwise 
participate actively. Names of those who fulfill the requirements and who might 
thus be eligible for appointment as the delegate from Pi Lambda Theta should be 
sent as soon as possible to Miss Dorothy Dakin, chairman, Committee on Public 
Affairs, The Hillcrest, Apt. 30, Pullman, Washington. 




















e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


The Role of Dramatics in Cultural 
Change 


MYNA BRUNTCN HUGHES* 


N THIS atomic age, when science has indeed become “the god of our idolatry’”— 
whose worship results in an abundance of things and conveniences for our mate- 
rial comfort, while at the same time threatening us with momentary, utter annihila- 
tion—is there any vital role to be played by the dramatic arts? My answer is an 
immediate and unqualified ‘“YES!’’ 

I am not considering the dramatic arts as they have been practiced (and will 
continue to be practiced) by the professional artist. I am considering them as they 
may serve in the process of the education of the average, individual citizen and as 
they may contribute to an intelligent, satisfying, and creative use of his recreational 
and learning time. Science has given modern man an increasing amount of leisure 
and has given him many gadgets with which to play in that leisure. It has given him 
high-powered motor cars—useful and necessary adjuncts to modern living when 
well used but dangerous playthings when misused. It has given him wondrous 
mechanical amusement and information devices—the radio, television, and motion 
pictures. He has only to sit comfortably and to look and listen passively until satia- 
tion sets in. Then he must do something active (or apparently active). So he races 
his high-powered motor car down a superhighway seeking in speed the thrill his 
unsatisfied spirit craves. 

The spirit of man must create and must enjoy. But the creation of “things” or 
the enjoyment of ‘‘things’ is not enough; these offer but temporary solace, Nor is 
mass creation, mass participation, or mass action enough for the human spirit. The 
individual must be fulfilled as an individual. Our democracy was built upon the 
principle of individualism, but the present-day emphasis on mass production, mass 





& MYNA BRUNTON HUGHES is teacher of English, speech, and dramatics at the 
Katherine Delmar Burke School for Girls, San Francisco, a member of the board of 
Regional Council Two of the American National Theatre and Academy, and a gov- 
ernor of Dramatists’ Alliance. 
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consumption, and mass education makes one wonder if we are forgetting our 
heritage. 

Granting that the fuller realization of the individual human personality is a 
necessity of our times, let us consider how the dramatic arts may serve this need in 
you or in me. The opportunity to express one’s own personality is given, paradoxi- 
cally, through the necessity of creating another personality—not escaping into a 
vicariously-created person, such as a projection viewed on the television screen. 
This personality must actively come to life through the voice, the face, and the body 
of you or me—the creator and the performer. Equally important, or perhaps even 
more important in this day of extreme nervous tension, is the opportunity given 
through dramatics of forgetting self—not wishing to be someone else but actually 
being someone else—and so experiencing the exhilaration and refreshment of creat- 
ing. This is probably more a need of the adult than of the child and may well 
partly explain the increasing growth (certainly to be encouraged) of community 
theaters. Very possibly by delving to understand the motives, limitations, fears, and 
desires of a character in a play (which must be done in order to give life to the 
character in performance), the actor may clarify his own personality in his own 
mind and come to a better understanding and realization of his own desires and 
motivations. We are admonished that to find ourselves we must lose ourselves. It is 
no accident that the dramatic arts and worship have a common source, that drama 
was the handmaiden of all early religions. 

The therapeutist is aware of the value of the use of dramatics in giving the 
handicapped self-confidence, in lessening tensions, and in building new interests. 
As a therapeutic tool, dramatic art has the blessing of science and, therefore, is 
respectable. But in our school and college programs, it must still too often struggle 
for adequate recognition. The last decade or so has seen a most encouraging advance 
in the size, equipment, and personnel of speech and drama departments in our 
colleges. A goodly number of departments offer the master’s degree but only a very 
few offer the doctorate. And what of our secondary schools? Are the courses in 
drama or speech required? What a question! Only “‘solids’” are among the required 
courses: English, history, science, mathematics—you know the list. In some schools, 
one of the speech-arts courses may be substituted for a semester in place of the 
regulation English course, but for the most part they are electives or even only extra- 
curricular activities. Why is it more important that a high school student study 
algebra than learn how most effectively to use his speaking voice—the instrument 
with which he will make the chief impression on his fellows in the competitive adult 
business and social world? Why is it more necessary to learn the history of ancient 
Rome than to practice effective presentation of an argument or the clear, well-enun- 
ciated, accurate communication of ideas orally? Why is it more important to do an 
experiment in chemistry or physics than to give life to a character created by a great 
poet? Do not mistake me. I do not say that mathematics, history, or science should 
not be part of the required curriculum; but I am saying that speech, dramatics, or 
public-speaking should equally be a required course for a// students. Allowed to 
remain in the elective field, these necessary studies continue to be branded as “frills,” 
and, what is more disastrous, the students most in need of their practical and of 
their therapeutic values too often avoid taking them. 
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In the field of the dramatic arts, the opportunities of learning to understand those 
whose customs and mores are not our own are readily available. Through a novel, 
we may learn the differences and the fundamental similarities between ourselves and 
those of other races or nations. Through a drama, we may learn these things even 
more vividly because we enact them. And we may do more. We may impart this 
knowledge to others—to our audiences—and possibly interpret it for them more 
vividly and truly than if they merely read the material for themselves. It is essential 
to our survival that more and more of us become increasingly aware of the basic 
universality of man. The drama and the theater offer but one medium for spreading 
this doctrine. But since it is a dramatic medium, it is (or can be) a vital and a 
telling one. 

How often do we hear that, if mankind is to survive, we must learn not only how 
to live with our fellows around the world but also how to communicate with them 
that so living together may be accomplished. This is, of course, too complex a sub- 
ject to treat here, except in so far as the speech arts have an important place in this 
field. So much of our communication is done through radio that how an idea is said 
often becomes more important than what the idea is. The writer is naturally of great 
importance, but the oral interpreter of his material brings it to our hearing. The 
skill (or lack of it) of the actual voice technique employed to deliver the message is 
often the reason for its success or failure. We do not have to prove the power of 
oratory, but we do have to channel its use intelligently in this propaganda-ridden 
world. It becomes important, then, that the speech expert instruct the student how 
to use his own voice effectively and well and how to recognize and evaluate propa- 
ganda and emotional oratory impartially—however subtle it may be. 

Dr. Roy C. McCall, president of Modesto College, declared (in a recent address 
before a San Francisco meeting of the Speech Arts Association of California) that 
he firmly believed that the speech arts—from debating to dramatics—are among the 
most important, necessary, and vital subjects in the educational curriculum. If you 
agree with Dr. McCall, as I do, I ask that you urge your students to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the speech arts curriculums. I aiso request that you 
second the efforts of your colleagues in those arts to prove to administrators and to 
parents that the speech arts can be of inestimable value to the development of the 
whole individual. 








ADDRESS CHANGES 


Remailing of undelivered Educational Horizons is no longer possible, due 
to a change in postal regulations. The national office staff will continue to try 
to trace addresses of members whose journals cannot be delivered because 
they failed to notify the office that they were moving. No address changes are 
made unless members themselves notify the office to do so. The appearance of 
a new address for a member on a chapter dues list cannot be considered author- 
ity to change an address. Therefore, to insure receiving Educational Horizons 
without interruption, it is each member's responsibility to inform the national 
office PROMPTLY of any change of address, Please indicate the former as 
well as the new address. 
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e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


The School Curriculum in a Changing 
Culture 


ALICE MIE? 


snag I slap Willie’s hands with a ruler or stand him in the corner?” is a ques- 
tion that might have been asked by the teacher of fifty years ago. Today, that 
would be a ridiculous way to size up a discipline problem. This simple illustration 
makes the same basic point about change that J. Robert Oppenheimer stated so well 
in his address closing the Columbia University bicentennial celebration. 


All history teaches us that these questions that we think the pressing ones will be transmuted 
before they are answered, that they will be replaced by others and that the very process of discovery 
will shatter the concepts we today use to describe our puzzlement.’ 


These words apply especially well to education. Under new conditions, it is not 
alone the old answers that become useless; the questions of a former day also 
become obsolete. That is what makes the dekates one still hears about the “pro- 
gressive education” of the thirties so unreal. Progressive educational thought of 1955 
has moved to a new set of problems. 

The source of these new problems can be traced to another condition described 
in the Oppenheimer address. 


In an important sense, this world of ours is a new world. . . . One thing that is new is the 
prevalence of newness, the changing scale and scope of change itself, so that the world alters as we 
walk in it, so the years of a man’s life measure nct scme small growth or rearrangement or moderation 
of what he learned in childhood, but a great upheaval. . . . 

The global quality of the world is new: our knowledge of and sympathy with remote and diverse 
peoples; our involvement with them in practical terms and our commitment to them in terms of 
brotherhood. What is new in the world is the massive character of the dissolution and corruption of 
authority, in belief, 1n ritual and in temporal order.’ 


Here is a physicist helping us in education and the other social sciences take a 
deep look at change in this world—to have a heroic conception of our new oppor- 
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"New York Times, December 27, 1954, Sec. 1, p. 10. 
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tunities. Those who wish we could escape this searching look and the responsibilities 
that go with new opportunities are addressed in the concluding words in the passage 
being quoted. 

. . . this is the world we have come to live in. The very difficulties it presents derive from growth 
in understanding, in skill, in power. To assail the changes that have unmoored us from the past is 
futile, and, in a deep sense, I think it is wicked. We need to recognize the change and learn what 
resources we have.* 


Fortunately, we have many resources in education—the very increase in under- 
standing, skill, and power to which the speaker referred. One basic resource is a 
relatively new view of the curriculum itself and how it is best revised to keep abreast 
of the bewildering changes in the culture. Lipservice to the new concept of curricu- 
lum is widespread, understanding of it is growing, and practice has already been 
affected to some degree. To describe this new view, it is necessary to examine other 
meanings of the word curriculum which continue in use alongside the new. In the 
secondary school, the word curriculum is still commonly employed to designate the 
course or set of studies to be followed by a student with a particular vocational 
interest, such as college preparatory curriculum, commercial curriculum, and agri- 
culture curriculum. Two other meanings, an old and a new, may be clarified by an 
illustration. 

In Millersville, the course of study stipulates that in the fourth grade the follow- 
ing (among other things) are to be taught: in arithmetic, long division; in history, 
the story of the Greeks and the Romans; in geography, the type regions of the world; 
in spelling, twenty new words a week from the fourth-grade speller; in grammar, 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs; in health, the causes of colds and other diseases; in art, 
perspective; and in music, note-reading. 

All of this Bill tosses off easily. He is having these experiences, among others: 
receiving an all-A report card after having made almost no effort in his studies; 
waiting a good share of the time for others to finish their work; memorizing facts 
for a recitation or test and forgetting them as soon as their immediate use has 
passed; and drawing boxes and tables quickly, as he does everything, but failing to 
achieve accurate perspective because of careless work. 

Jim is ready for very little of the material in this course of study. He is having 
these experiences, among others: receiving all failing grades no matter how hard he 
works; never having a chance to finish his work; feeling confused about the many 
things he does not understand; and drawing accurately but being scolded for a 
smudge on his paper. 

Formerly, curriculum was used synonymously with course of study; it meant 
what the school planned to cover, in this case long division, nouns, note-reading, 
and the like. In the last twenty years or so, curriculum has come to refer to the 
experiences the children actually have under the direction of the school. Bill and 
Jim were -eing taught under the same course of study, but the curriculum of each 
boy was far different from the other's and from that of any other child in their class- 
room. It is not a hard step in thinking to realize that what each child really learns— 
in the sense of taking on something that becomes a part of him—is closely related 
to his actual experiences, or the curriculum as now defined. His learning is only 
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accidentally related to the course of study, or the curriculum in the old sense. This 
shift in the concept of what the curriculum is considered to be represented quite a 
revolution in thinking, the impact of which is still being felt. The change in con- 
cept of the curriculum has affected (1) the process of changing the curriculum and 
(2) the breadth and quality of the curriculum. 


EFFECTS ON PROCESS OF CURRICULUM CHANGE 


If the curriculum is considered to be the course of study or a textbook which is 
followed as a course of study, assigning the task of preparing such material to one 
or a few people with time, special interest, and skill makes sense. To get this mate- 
rial into the hands of teachers and to see that it is followed as intelligently as possi- 
ble takes a kind of supervision that helps people follow directions. This supervision 
must be carefully outlined by those preparing the material so that the messages given 
to teachers will be as little distorted as possible. 

When the curriculum is seen as that which really happens where the children are, 
then it matters that planning be done close to the children by those who know them 
best. This has made the individual school the center for curriculum-planning, with 
the principal, teachers, children, and their parents and other interested adults as the 
responsible group for making intelligent decisions about what experiences should be 
provided for the children. This has made planning more flexible and more respon- 
sive to changing needs in a society where the currents and the crosscurrents are as 
rapid and complicated as Dr. Oppenheimer has pointed out. 

The shift in how the curriculum is viewed has also changed the functions of 
supervisors and curriculum specialists in the centzal offices of school systems. Instead 
of dictating a curriculum for all to follow, they give general guidance to teachers 
and principals in the forms of suggestions, techniques, and materials; they give 
special advice and help to teams in individual schools as they study their curriculum 
problems together. This shift likewise has brought a grass-roots kind of democracy 
into our school systems. Those closely concerned with particular children have been 
given a chance to exercise responsible authority—an opportunity for parents and 
teachers to have something to say about the education of children. 

This trend, in turn, has meant a change in our view of teacher education. As 
young men and women are preparing to be teachers (and after they have begun 
teaching), all efforts must be bent on making them as creative, resourceful, and full 
of confidence in their own judgment as possible. At the same time, they have been 
assisted in learning how to work with others in combining judgments and strengths 
and in making plans for a total school program that has significance for today’s 
world and that has provision for continuity in learning for the children and youth. 


EFFECTS ON BREADTH AND QUALITY OF CURRICULUM 


The over-all effect on the curriculum of locating planning close to those to be 
educated has already been foreshadowed in the preceding discussion, The curriculum 
is more likely to be tailor-made for certain children with certain needs in a certain 
year of their lives when it is planned continuously by the people most closely con- 
cerned. When makers of courses of study sit in an office writing out plans to be 
followed for several years all over a school system by all sorts of teachers working 
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with all sorts of children, they quite naturally cast about for those pieces of subject 
matter which they believe are most important for most children and most likely to 
be within the ability of the average group in a given grade. Much that is good and 
important is left out in this process. But the omissions more than overbalance the 
good things that are included on paper but which are not thereby guaranteed for 
each child. 

There are several crucial items that are difficult to build into a course of study but 
that are much more likely to be included in plans made continuously for particular 
children. One of these is help in maintaining a feeling of competence and worth— 
help in maintaining one’s individuality in the face of pressures for conformity. An- 
other is help in working out relationships with others, both adults and peers. A 
third is help in becoming skilled in such useful processes as solving problems alone 
and with groups, as planning and evaluating activities, and as acquiring proficiency 
in socially-useful communication. A fourth is help in examining experiences as they 
are encountered in school and out—particularly the tension points in the child-adult 
world of today—and putting the information to constructive uses. A fifth is help in 
clarifying and improving one’s operating values—developing them in a direction 
consistent with democracy. A sixth is help on personal health problems. In addition, 
the planning which is designed for every one in general and no one in particular is 
at best a clumsy instrument for meeting individual differences in interest, ability, 
maturity, and need. 

Bill and Jim (and all the other young people who are depending upon our schools 
for educations that will fit them for the sobering responsibilities we can only dimly 
foresee) must have a curriculum that contains the stable elements of our culture but 
that provides for a new ordering of ideas. The school curriculum must be as live 
and dynamic as the culture it serves, for ours is a society that is preserved only as it 
advances to new levels of problem-solving. Therefore, the process of changing the 
curriculum must remain fluid and responsive to changes in the culture. 
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e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


The Communicative Arts—Essential 
Ingredients 


ROMA GANS* 


gees to live in harmony on this planet is greatly aided by every good teacher, 
even in these times of educational shortages and mounting pressures. A good 
teacher recognizes the fact that every individual needs to grow in his ability to find 
satisfaction with folks around him to be well and happy. His proficiency in the 
communicative arts affects the give-and-take in family life; the daily relationships of 
work and play in school and neighborhood; and the year-after-year growth in 
shaping plans, in trying out ideas, and in evaluating achievements. 

By the time a youngster goes to kindergarten, he has already made major advances 
in the communicative arts. He may be able to speak intelligibly to his peers and to 
adults. He may be able to listen, make mental note of what seems important, remem- 
ber, and act upon some ideas so received. He may be aware of signs, pictures, memo- 
randa, labels, books, and other symbols and have much information regarding their 
value in daily life. Movies, television, and radio may be matter-of-fact means of 
“finding out some more” or “fun for looking and listening.” And, above all, he 
may be aware of the fact that not all speak his language or speak his language as he 
does. 

The responsibility of the school for youngsters who come at five to engage in the 
important experience of learning with other five-year-olds (and would that there 
were never more than twenty to twenty-five in one group) is to guide the continua- 
tion of the abilities they bring with them and redirect others where needed. Today’s 
alert teachers understand the relationship of the child’s personal tendencies to his 
growth in communication. The free, energetic, and uninhibited youngster reaches 
out for anything that intrigues him. Books are to look into, children are to talk and 
play with, blackboard or charts are to write on, anything he cannot understand is to 
ask about. He is an explorer. He misses no opportunity to find out, discover, and 
try out. Other youngsters, less free, may need to be encouraged and led step by step 
so that they, too, may grow. 





& ROMA GANS is professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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Some, even at this early age, may reveal preferences for others who are like them- 
selves, perhaps responding to the teachings of older brothers and sisters or adults. 
“I don’t like Gerhard; he doesn’t talk right,’’ was the way Jules showed his rejec- 
tion of Gerhard, who spoke with a German accent. Or, ‘“Teddy is my friend; he’s 
polite,” indicated Jules’ basis for preference. Studies by Stendler' and others indicate 
that, at the age of ten, youngsters’ awareness of group differences in children shows 
development and influences their choice of friends. 

It is these two powers which young children reveal, namely, their ability to grow 
rapidly in their use of the communicative arts and their ability to acquire preference 
—to select or to reject—that shape the direction of the teacher’s efforts. From these 
two facets, a teacher knows that youngsters can grow in the powers of communica- 
tion and, furthermore, that this growth can be guided. A six-year-old can learn to 
listen and help or learn to yell and boss. He can learn to enjoy friends who speak 
with accents or learn to ridicule them. He can acquire ways of talking that add to 
his fun with people or remain insensitive and stunt his social life. He can browse 
through books and pass time pleasantly or remain indifferent to books, twisting 
his fingers impatiently rather than reaching for the books or magazines right beside 
him. Yes, there are myriads of choices which a child makes because of the way he 
is guided in language arts; or, if this point may be put in reverse, a child’s growth in 
language arts may influence the direction his choices take. 

A child who is well and eager to learn ( a normal state for children) has great 
ability to develop knowledge of, and respect for, the differences in people and their 
manner of living. Young Susan came home from a New York City kindergarten 
fairly bursting with eagerness to teach her mother a Spanish song which the newly 
arrived Puerto Rican children had taught the group and the teacher. Eight-year-old 
Arthur in a Midwest school reported that he could say house in five languages— 
English, German, Swedish, French, and Spanish. A sixth grade in a New England 
state prepared meals of other national origins with the help of representatives from 
these countries. The result of these experiences is a greater knowledge of, and a finer 
feeling for, other people. But the means to these ideas and feelings are the language 
arts. Much language! For, as any sensitive teacher knows, when youngsters have a 
chance to invade a learning area from which they will become charged with new 
infortnation—combined with skills which they can demonstrate—they need to talk 
and talk about it. This last point presents a problem, regrettably, to many a child 
and teacher. One child talking with another child may make acceptable “noise,’’ but 
a room full of youngsters talking in an animated fashion may cause some adults to 
ask, ‘““When will they settle down and get to learning?’’ Such noisy times may be 
full of real getting-to-know-you relationships among the group. A quiet, “efficient” 
classroom may be a poor place for this important learning. For most children, no 
further aiding or urging to get acquainted is necessary beyond giving them the op- 
portunity to be together. For a small percentage, help is needed in acquiring the tech- 
niques which they may have missed to date. “Did you ask Arthur if he borrowed 
your penknife, or did you accuse him?’’ This caused Jerry to pause and think. He 

*Celia Burns Stendler, Children of Brasstown (University of Illinois Bulletin XLVI, No. 59, 
{Urbana, Illinois, 1949}). 
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needed much help in approaching group members, which he acquired quickly with 
a sage teacher’s help. 

There is no substitute for frequent face-to-face contacts with other youngsters in 
learning how to get along and enjoy team and group work. A school and neighbor- 
hood which are mixed as to religion, race, economics, and national origin offer 
privileged localities for good education—provided home and school see the value 
of guiding a child to grow up, from the earliest years, to recognize differences in 
languaye and family ways of fellow citizens. If bigotry and prejudice blight the 
neighborhood, the school has an added responsibility to guide youngsters to trust and 
enjoy others. 

One of the difficulties encountered in assuming the responsibility for guiding 
children’s growth in language arts—so that this composite of skills will aid each one 
to build friendly relationships—is the complacency which besets most of us. For so 
long, we have thought and taught in such given ways that we are scarcely aware 
of ideas and practices which we would reject if we really considered them. For ex- 
ample, many fine teachers with wholesome attitudes toward others—of our own and 
other lands—are only now becoming aware of the slant in primary reading books. 
The content and pictures may not in and of themselves be bad or erroneous, but they 
tend to present children and families who seem to typify Anglo-Saxon whites of at 
least a middle economic bracket. In very few books, does a Negro child find one of 
his race in a friendly, mixed racial group. A child of a hard-working laborer may 
not find a family in the books resembling his. And children half-orphaned or sepa- 
rated from either or both parents are not material for the primary reading books. 
Perhaps to some youngsters, their primary readers are about a modern, fabled land 
not to be taken for the real thing. For others, however, it may mean the preferred 
quality of life—anything different being less desirable. So as we guide for congenial 
relationships, a more careful study of the avenues for ideas—such as pictures and 
books—comes now more frequently to our attention. So, too, are we suddenly re- 
minded that schools tend to pattern themselves after middle-class values and be- 
havioral patterns. Children of other classes may be expected to acquire ways of 
behaving unlike those of their elders. The more correct and courteous way of speak- 
ing which some school-age children acquire may color their attitude toward others, 
including their parents, not similarly schooled. Even when teachers recognize the 
need to help youngsters understand customs of adults which vary from those ac- 
quired in school, even with such helpful teaching, parents cite instances of youthful 
intolerance. 

The responsibility to educate youngsters to feel adequate and comfortable in a 
mixed culture is not new, but it is growing in this one-world era to where we are 
more aware of it. Perhaps more experimentation with home-school relationships in 
communities with many sub-cultures will be forthcoming. It is greatly needed. In 
the meantime, if we direct our concern to the growth of youngsters via language arts 
toward understanding, enjoying, and working with citizens of many walks of life, 
we will be educating them to be wholesome contributors for better family-, neighbor- 
hood-, and world-living. 
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School Camping Fills a Need 


GEORGE E. RAAB? 


\X/* ARE LIVING in an age when gaps in ways of living are closing. Gaps in pur- 
chasing power are narrowing, and, consequently, so-called luxuries are becom- 
ing increasingly available to everyone. Television sets, telephones, radios, and auto- 
mobiles are becoming commonplace to more and more people, with little or no 
direct relationship to financial status. Distance-gaps no longer exist as great barriers 
to communication and contact among people. The closing of the distance-gap imposes 
upon all society a new concept of “neighbor.” And, with this concept, there emerges 
an imminent need for us to understand how to live with other people. The rapid 
development of residential housing areas has tended to produce a heterogeneous 
population in the schools. The new integration-desegregation movement in schools 
accents the need to know and appreciate the mores of all people. 

With the many changes that are taking place in our cultural environment, there 
is developing a real need for deepening our understanding of people—whatever 
their station and whatever their roots. We must make strong the fiber that binds 
all peoples together. In discovering common interests—dictated by common needs 
and growing out of common problems—we will also discover the major substance 
of those bonds which hold people together. It is a responsibility of schools to become 
more and more sensitive to opportunities which will enable boys and girls to solve 
common problems, which are real to them, in a lifelike situation. School camping 
presents such an opportunity. It provides a laboratory for a total living experience 
under wise and competent supervision. Through such an experience, children dis- 
cover and identify problems, propose solutions, and carry out and evaluate their 
plans. They work, play, and live together in a situation that makes sense to them. 
They have occasion to come to grips with their immediate environment—human and 
physical—in a vital and effective manner; thus, they are prepared to cope with the 
changing aspects of the world in which they are to live and work. 

Consider the values of a recent camping trip experienced by the sixth-grade 
groups of the Heathcote School in Scarsdale, New York. From the time in Sep- 
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tember, 1954, of the first announcement of plans to take them to a county camp 
some thirty miles away for a week during the fall, the children identified themselves 
with the questions to be answered, the problems to be solved, and the jobs to be 
done. Why should a group of children move their “‘classroom”’ from the Heathcote 
School to a camp site for a week? The children said the school camp would provide 
(1) a living experience for children and teachers whereby children can come to 
know each other better and teachers can come to know the children better; (2) op- 
portunities for solving the problems of living—with heavy emphasis on initiative, 
resourcefulness, responsibility, and creativity in work and play; and (3) important 
opportunities for the study of natural phenomena relating to plants, animals, 
weather, soil erosion, astronomy, and other aspects of physical environment. 

After discussing the purposes of such a venture, this group identified a number 
of the major problems which would need to be studied and planned for such as, 
food—menu and costs, program, equipment and personal belongings, work details 
at camp, sleeping arrangements, and transportation. Committees were formed, and, 
under the discerning guidance of competent classroom teachers, the children held 
many productive meetings. Each of the committees swung into action—human 
machinery solving problems, completing jobs, making plans, and building skills in 
social living. In so doing, they were discovering socially-acceptable ways of making 
contributions to a classroom society engaged in solving a common task—common in 
scope and common in intensity. 

To solve the problems that grew out out of the considerations of the children, 
they had to draw heavily upon many academic skills. The committee on food—cost 
and menu—had to rely constantly on arithmetical computation to arrive at objective 
conclusions. Writing, reading, research, and reporting were essential activities, both 
in making the plans and in carrying them out at camp. The whole process of making 
preparations was in itself a unifying experience. It was a bond strengthened by a 
common objective. 

The experience at camp exceeded all expectations! The program was understood, 
and—more important—it was accepted because the children had a part in planning 
it. The work committees functioned in an unusually successful manner. The food 
was delicious and tasted even better because the children planned their own menus. 
Parents’ visiting night was an occasion for parents and children to share together, 
a basic factor in understanding and appreciating people. 

The children returned from camp to school enthusiastic in their response to the 
experience. The goals of this activity, to a large measure, had been reached. This 
camping had opened up new avenues for friendships; it had built desirable teacher- 
pupil relationships; it had helped teachers accept themselves and each other; it 
had helped children learn self-discipline and acceptable codes of living together; 
and it provided stimulation for further study. Perhaps most important, it was a 
successful experience in living together, in working together, in playing together, 
and in solving problems together. 

In order to adjust to a changing cultural environment and perpetuate our way of 
life, action-experiences such as school camping—lifelike, real, and natural—must 
be conscious parts of the educational program of our today’s children who will be 
tomorrow’s citizens and leaders. 
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The Implications of the Parent-Child 
Relationship 


VERNA VICKERZ>S 


amen no greater change has occurred in education in the past quarter-century 
than the very marked concern for a study of the dynamics of personality develop- 
ment and its implications for the classroom teacher. Clinical measurement of a 
child’s development has come to include a measurement of his achievements and 
capacities, of his problems from his point of view, of the mechanisms of defense 
which he has acquired, and of his flexibility or capacity to make changes in himself 
or in his environment. This measurement inevitably leads to a study of the inter- 
actions of the child with his parents, for it is recognized that relationships with his 
parents constitute the primary social contacts whereby the child begins to establish 
his self-image. Educators have turned to these studies in parent-child relationships 
as a very natural outgrowth of the realization that a child comes to school with cer- 
tain predispositions toward learning and a definite personality structure into which 
he must fit the ‘‘act of learning” as required in our schools. That there are certain 
basic personality factors involved in the ability to learn new materials in the school 
setting—notably, an active curiosity, a type of aggressiveness, a sense of self-esteem, 
an appropriate attitude toward authority figures, and a social awareness—is now 
accepted as a basic factor in educational planning. 

The nature of child development, particularly as seen from the psychoanalytic 
view, has raised many questions in planning an educational program to meet the 
needs of the children who come into our schools. We are today concerned not simply 
with what we teach children but with 4ow our teachings may develop a stronger 
ego integration so that the teaching may be effective. If we are to develop a stronger 
ego without intra-psychical conflict that inhibits learning, we have to look toward 
the basic patterns of growth of the self. When moving a child into the larger social 
role of school, we are asking ourselves about his “readiness” for such a role by look- 
ing toward the role he has played in the family constellation. Theoretically, upon 
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entrance to school, he should have moved without too much anxiety or conflict from 
the narcissistic role of infancy to the satisfactory solution of the Oedipal conflict 
and should be entering upon the period of latency. It might then be assumed that 
the school age child is actively involved in making identification with the parent of 
like sex. Is it then surprising that our reading experts have found that boys seldom 
become failures in their first year of school if their fathers are people who like to 
read and who are interested in the types of activities that go on in classrooms? 

Proceeding for the moment on the premise that all children follow normal 
growth patterns successfully, we might profitably observe the implications for the 
school in this pattern. The school will need to study the culture in relation to what 
is expected of the masculine and the feminine roles. Activities in the early years will 
have to provide the youngster with self-images which fit this role. For example, the 
middle-class American culture demands that the masculine role be a fairly aggressive 
one. Is it then not wise to plan a program that will give boys an opportunity to 
express this aggressiveness in a constructive manner? And should we not be pre- 
pared to deal with the problems which they will inevitably face in learning what 
is a constructive means of expressing aggressiveness? Again, what happens if the 
child has achieved the expected growth pattern and the parent with whom he has 
identified has characteristics which are a deterrent to the child’s acceptance of the 
new learning situation? This implies that the school needs to know something of 
that particular parent’s role in the family and in the community and should take an 
active part in fostering the development of better family patterns. Too often in 
the past, the school has considered its part accomplished by sponsoring a few meet- 
ings at which the parents listen to lectures on the improvement of parent-child 
relationships. If the thesis of this article is correct, the problems in parent-child rela- 
tionships cannot be solved by superficial means. The school program itself must 
educate for better relationships. Possibly our teachers are not equipped, and cannot 
reasonably be equipped, with the skills and understandings necessary for leadership 
of therapeutic sessions with parents. If this is the case, the educational services 
planned for the school must include either group or individual therapy to meet this 
need. 

Thus far, we have considered the normally-developing youngster and his school 
program. What are some of the problems which arise when the child's growth is 
arrested during the preschool stages of development? As an example, we might con- 
sider the family situation where the parent-parent relationship makes it difficult for 
the child to proceed toward the normal sex identifications. A constantly recurring 
case of this type is illustrated by the mother who, because of her basic conflicts, 
cannot allow the child to become “‘like his father.” Possibly she sees her husband 
as a domineering, controlling individual, and she determines to keep one male in 
the family whom she can control! This child is typically overindulged by his mother 
and often lives in fear of his father, or—as the case may be—in open conflict with 
the father, “acting out’’ his mother’s problem. The anxieties and tensions raised 
within such a framework send to school a youngster who may expect protection and 
indulgence from his teacher. The examples are many, and the conflicts and the 
nature of the guilt feelings are varied. But the illustration is given here to point up 
the need for the school to become concerned about the parent-child relationship in 
the planning of its program and special educational services. 
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Out of these problems has grown the research as to the identification of whole- 
some family patterns. Summarizing such research as that of the Fels Institute, the 
basic syndromes in the family constellation have been isolated: democracy in the 
home and the development of a warm, accepting relationship. In thinking through 
this problem, the writer became concerned with the question of what kind of 
parents provide a home situation in which the child will develop those characteristics 
that make for success in school. A study made in Washington Parish (Louisiana) 
was designed to explore this question in terms of achievement in the field of reading 
in the first grade. The investigator was attempting to isolate any personality char- 
acteristics which might appear more often among the parents of children who did 
achieve in reading than among parents of those children who did not. The Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory and the Minnesota Scale of Parent Opinions were ad- 
ministered to parents of children in the first grade. These parents came to school 
centers and, after being told the nature of the research, were asked to return on an- 
other occasion if they were willing to participate. It might be assumed from the 
outset that the parents who participated were people who were interested in their 
children’s progress in school and who were conscious of their social responsibilities. 
The population might also be expected to include those parents who were greatly 
concerned about the parent-child relationships. Some two hundred parents par- 
ticipated in the study, and one hundred forty-six were selected for the final analyses. 
Parents were eliminated if their children scored below the average range in intelli- 
gence and/or their children’s health records showed physical defects present. Ob- 
viously, there were many limitations in the study which might seriously affect the 
results. One of the most pronounced of these was the well-recognized limitation of 
group testing. However, this study was to be of an exploratory nature, in the hope 
that some factors might be isolated for further study. As such, it proved quite 
fruitful. 

Briefly, the findings indicated that, in this study, the reading achievement of chil- 
dren in the first grade was positively correlated (1) with the expressed opinion of 
the parents that children should be given freedom of choice and responsibility for 
their own behavior, (2) with the expressed opinion of the mothers that children 
should be active in their social relationships, and (3) with their fathers’ tendency 
toward dominance in face-to-face relationships and the presence of a high degree 
of self-confidence or emotional stability. The reading achievement of boys seemed 
to be more closely related to the personality characteristics of their parents than did 
the reading achievement of girls. It was this point which seemed significant as an 
area of research in reading. No data were available in this study to indicate the 
extent to which the children had identified with their like-sex parent. But it might 
be well to consider the possibility that boys are more likely to find themselves unable 
to cope with the school environment successfully if they have fathers who are sub- 
missive and lacking in self-confidence. Further investigation of these variables in 
relation to the reading achievements of boys is needed and might include the study 
of boys of different age- and grade-levels. More detailed clinical analyses of the 
dynamics of the mother-father-son relationship would seem profitable. 

Research, then, seems to have established the parent-child relationship as a sig- 
nificant differentiating factor in the child’s school achievement. The implications of 
this research may be summarized by the following points. 
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(1) The fields of clinical psychology, educational psychology, and psychiatric 
services need to be co-ordinated so that wider and more valid research can be ac- 
complished. This co-ordination might also establish the needs for changes in teacher- 
education programs to prepare teachers in the necessary skills and understanding so 
that they may promote a better school program along these lines. 

(2) Parent-study groups, whether accomplished within the traditional frame- 
work or with the assistance of specialized services, need to be more carefully organ- 
ized to serve parents who need help. 

(3) Special clinical services, which are being provided on an ever-broadening 
scale in our school systems, need to give careful consideration to their underlying 
purposes and organization. While apparently no one questions the validity of the 
“team approach” in studying children’s problems, the need to keep these services 
educationally oriented is sometimes overlooked in the establishment of clinical serv- 
ices using this approach. To be most effective, these services must provide informa- 
tion usable to the teacher. 

(4) Just as educational services must be provided in terms of the classroom set- 
ting, the practices of the classroom must be changed whenever necessary to incorpo- 
rate the findings in areas of personality development. Recognition of the school’s 
part in the emotional development of children and the affective factors in learning 
calls for the establishment of a program of studies built upon sound principles of 
growth, using materials which promote that growth at the “teachable moment.”’ 
Certainly curriculum experts have been advocating such changes for many years, 
but “how long before we do what we know?” 





MARSHALL SCHOLARSHIPS 


Twelve Marshall Scholarships at British universities are offered annually by the 
British government to United States graduate students. The awards are made to both 
men and women who are citizens of the United States. A candidate must be under 
twenty-eight years of age on October 1 in the year in which the award will be used 
and must be a graduate of a degree-granting college or university of the United 
States. 

Further information may be obtained by writing to the British Consulate-General 
in New York City, New Orleans, Chicago, or San Francisco. The full text of the 
arrangements for the scholarships is given in the British government's White Paper, 
Proposed Arrangements for the Administration of the Marshall Scholarship Scheme 
(Gms. 8846), available from the Sales Section, British Information Services, New 
York, N. Y., priced at fifteen cents. 

















e CULTURE IN TRANSITION 


The Changing Role of the Teacher 


LUCILE LINDBERG? 


* arse the activities in most classrooms do not keep pace with the ideals which 
educators hold, they sometimes feel that changes are not taking place, that school 
programs are static or even moving backward. It is true that many illustrations could 
be cited which would seem to prove their point. Always one can find classrooms— 
and even whole schools—where great rigidities exist. However, in our anxiety to 
secure many specific changes quickly, we often fail to see the less obvious but tre- 
mendously important movement in our schools which is so much a part of the 
change in our total culture that we are scarcely aware that it is taking place. The 
school does not exist apart from the culture. Its activities are molded and turned ac- 
cording to the basic concerns of people and reflect the continuous changes which 
are taking place in other aspects of living. 

A comparison of the role of the teacher in today’s classroom with her role in the 
classroom of 1900 brings many changes into focus. No longer does the forward- 
looking teacher feel that her primary responsibility is to tell children what to do 
and how to do it, nor does she feel that she is the sole judge of the quality of their 
work. Every year, more teachers are seeing their roles in terms of helping children 
locate their own problems, discover ways of working through them, experiment with 
many approaches, and develop criteria for self-evaluation. These teachers realize that 
children cannot secure all of the knowledge they will need for living in a changing 
culture. However, they are convinced that children can learn to meet each new situ- 
ation thoughtfully and that they can-become adept in their approach to many kinds 
of problems. Attention, then, is increasingly upon helping children make use of 
the democratic process in all aspects of their living. 

As teachers assist the children in learning how to employ the democratic process, 
they soon realize that children cannot be fold how the process operates. There is no 
blueprint for action which can be followed successfully. Our culture is so complex 
and is changing so rapidly that no pattern of work is appropriate to all situations 
and problems. Even if there were one which seemed to be all-inclusive now, it would 





& LUCILE LINDBERG is assistant professor of education, Queens College, College of 
the City of New York. 
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certainly be obsolete ten years from now. Resources and tools change rapidly and so 
must ways of approaching problems. Hence, the teacher in today’s school is not just 
concerned that children plan and work together in a democratic manner. She is 
especially concerned that the evaluation which is inherent in the democratic process 
shall be emphasized in the classroom. Much attention is given to helping children 
ecome proficient in looking critically at their own procedures. The teacher helps 
them develop an awareness of how important their approach is. She explores pur- 
poses with them, and then together they search for better ways of achievement. 

This trend is in keeping with the speed of change apparent in the total culture. 
If children learn how to evaluate progress and recognize how rewarding it is to do 
so, they will be able to evolve new ways of working in each situation appropriate 
to the problem at hand. They will discover the futility of clinging to some pro- 
cedures and the advantages of implementing others. Their planning will be based 
on the latest knowledge available, after they have screened new discoveries and 
research to determine their value and their application to the problem at hand. A 
tational, considered approach will take the place of the blind trial-and-error pro- 
cedures used by those who have never learned to base action on thinking. 

The teacher no longer helps children strive for perfection. The idea of perfection 
carries with it the connotation of a final end point, of a product which is exactly 
right and which is better than all others. This concept makes it appear that a person 
who reaches such a point is perfect. He has arrived at the ultimate in success, and 
now he can mark time. What seems perfect when being planned today, however, 
may be entirely outmoded by the time the work is completed. New insights make 
present goals archaic unless the goals themselves are dynamic. 

Instead of helping children to perfection in achieving standards predetermined 
for them, more and more teachers are today helping children develop their own 
standards and even moving deeper than that to help children evolve dynamic criteria 
to use in arriving at standards. They learn that even evaluative procedures co-opera- 
tively explained will not apply in a situation unless such procedures have been care- 
fully thought through. The idea that goals and values are constantly developing is 
not frightening to those who themselves understand the processes through which 
such goals and values have evolved. They welcome movement because they have felt 
the strength which comes from the interaction of many forces. Teachers sense 
growth both in themselves and in their children as a result. 

The teacher, then, is a guide and an experimenter in ways of approaching the 
problems of everyday living. She helps children use resources wisely. She helps 
them make effective use of their cultural heritage. As they look at the present, they 
are digging deeply into the lives of many peoples in many lands in order that they 
may see problems in their proper perspective. As they look at their immediate prob- 
lems, they search carefully to see how they can use what is being discovered by the 
scientists. As they look at the present, they try to develop their channels of commu- 
nication by using art and language. 

The role of the teacher is becoming increasingly challenging and rewarding as it 
is being interpreted dynamically. A teacher with rigid ideas finds her classroom dull; 
she herself feels drab and unimportant. A teacher with flexible ideas finds her class- 
room exciting; she thrills to the growth she feels as she works with children. 
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Dear Pi Lambda Thetan: 


As you know, the Nineteenth Biennial Council will meet at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor, with Xi, Alpha Pi, Detroit Alumnz, and Toledo Alumnz 
as the hostess chapters. The dates are 9:00 A.M. on August 23 through luncheon 
on August 26. 

Each official delegate—who, according to the National Constitution and By-Laws 
of Pi Lambda Theta, ‘‘shall be an active voting member of the accredited chapter 
she represents and shall have been duly elected at a regular or called meeting of that 
chapter by a majority vote of the active voting members present ’—will receive a 
check for round-trip railroad coach fare from the location of her chapter to Ann 
Arbor and will have housing and food provided at Council. 

For those who are planning to attend Council as visitors, the following informa- 
tion about expenses at the University of Michigan should prove helpful: 

housing (four nights, August 22 through 25 or 23 through 26) and food (August 23 breakfast 
through August 26 luncheon) $24.50 if double room, $26.50 if single room. 

separate charges—breakfast, $.75; luncheon, $1.25; dinner, $1.50; picnic, $1.75; banquet, $3.00. 

Please notify the Pi Lambda Theta national office (Portland Bulding 307, 1129 

Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington 5, D.C.) if you plan to attend as a visitor 

so that we can send you the preliminary information which will be sent to delegates. 

The members of the Committee on Arrangements are Shata Ling, chairman, Vera 
N. Baymiller, Dorothy Fisher, Kathleen Frazer, Margaret Grunwald, Louise Owen, 
Kathleen Trembath, and Martha Zahn. Shata has written that August in Ann Arbor 
can be hot and somewhat humid, turning chilly at night. Thus, summer dresses with 
jacket or stole or summer suits should be comfortable. It is hoped that the new 
swimming pool for women will be available, so take your swimsuit and a recent 
written statement from your doctor. 

One of the important items of Council business will be the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws. The proposed revision, which 
has been sent to chapter presidents, represents the thinking of many groups and 
individuals at various stages: the committee, the National Board, the chapters, and 
former Board members especially interested in the government of the organization. 

The chapters have approved the application of the Petitioning Group at the Uni- 
versity of Florida for a charter, and the group is now making plans for installation 
as Alpha Phi Chapter. Dr. Florence E. Bamberger has been appointed the installing 
officer. 

Chapters visited since I last wrote you have been Epsilon, Tau, Alpha Beta, and 
Grand Forks Alumne by Dorothy Dakin; Psi, Alpha Lambda, Alpha Omicron, 
Alpha Rho, and Alpha Sigma by Helen Pearson; and Gamma, Theta, Omicron, 
Council Bluffs‘Omaha Alumnez, and Kansas City Alumnz by Helen Sornson. 


Cordially, 


Brutal theron. lati 


President 
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Educational Books of 1954 
Education Department,t Enoch Pratt Free Library 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Since its initial appearance in 1927, this annual list of educational books has 
furnished bibliographical information (author, title, series, number of pages, pub- 
lisher, and price) for every educational book, pamphlet, yearbook, monograph, 
document, report, and leaflet published in the United States during the preceding 
year. The only omissions are superintendents’ annual reports, courses of study, and 
elementary and secondary school textbooks. Otherwise, the list is as nearly complete 
as constant, meticulous checking of periodicals, publishers’ catalogs, trade bibliog- 
raphies, and book reviews can make it. 

The subject index will direct the reader to the proper section, and the directory 
at the end of the list will supply him with the addresses of publishers. Abbreviations 
are those given in Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. The term Proc. is used to in- 
dicate that an item is reproduced by some process other than printing. 

A selected, annotated list of the ‘Outstanding Educational Books of 1954” appears 
in the May issue of the Journal of the National Education Association. These books 
are indicated by asterisks. ; 
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Gifted children, 24 
Guidance, 2, 22 
Handbooks, 31 
Handicapped, education of, 24 
Health education, 23 
High schools, 16 
Higher education, 28A 
History of education, 6 
Home economics, 25 
Industrial education, 21A 
Intercultural education, 14 
International education, 1B 
Junicr colleges, 28A 
Junior high schools, 16 
Kindergartens, 15 
Language arts, 17A 
Learning, theory of, 8 
Legislation, 5, 27 
Libraries, school, 13B 
Materials of teaching, 12, 13B 
Mathematics, 18 
Measurement, 10, 23 
Methods of teaching, 13A 
Music, 20 
Negro education, 1A, 5, 27 
Nursery schools, 15 
Organizations, reports, 31 
Personnel service in education, 22 
Philosophy of education, 1A 
Physical education, 23 
Preschool, 15 
Principals, 2 
Principles of education, 1A 
Proceedings, 31 
Professional education, 28B 
Psychology: 

Adolescent, 7 

Child, 7 

Educational, 8 
Public relations, 1A, 2 
Pupil transportation, 4 
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Radio, 12 

Reading, 17B 

Recordings, 12 

Recreation, 23 

Religious education, 1C, 28A 
Reports of organizations, 31 
Research in education, 30 
Retarded children, 24 
Retirement, 11 

Rural education, 26 

Safety education, 23 
Salaries of teachers, 11 
School boards, 2 

School buildings, 4 

School libraries, 13B 

School plant, 4 

Science, 18 

Secondary education, 16 
Segregation, 1A, 5, 27 
Social studies, 19 
Sociology of childhood and youth, 9 
Sociology of education, 1A 
Special education, 24 
Speech, 17A 

Speech defects, 24 

State school systems, 2 
Superintendents, 2 
Supervision, 2 

Surveys, 2 

Teacher education, 11 
Television, 12 

Tenure of teachers, 11 
Testing, 10 

Transportation, 4 

Trends in education, 1A 
Universities, 28A 
Universities, history, 6 
Visual aids to instruction, 12 
Vocational education, 21A 
Youth, sociology of, 9 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1954 


(IA) Principles and Current Trends 
of Education in the United States 


Alabama. Legislative Reference Service. The 
school segregation problem. Proc. 27p. Ala. 
Legis. Ref. Serv. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Building 
Americans in the schools (Official report, 80th 
Annual convention). 254p. NEA. $2.50. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Civil defense and higher 
education. 15p. Amer. Council on Educ. Free. 

Amer. Friends Service Committee. Integration of 
Washington schools. Unp. Amer. Friends Serv. 
Com. Free. 

*Ashmore, H. S. The Negro and the schools. 
228p. Univ. of N.C. Press. $2.75; $1.50 pa. 


Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, and the John Dewey Society. Education 
for American freedom; addresses. . . . S8p. 
NEA. $1. 

Bottrell, H. R., ed. Applied principles of educa- 
tional sociology. 392p. Stackpole. $4.50. 

*Broudy, H. S. Building a philosophy of educa- 
tion. 480p. Prentice. $5. 

Brown, F. J. Educational sociology, 2d ed. 677p. 
Prentice. $6.65. 

Bryson, Lyman. The drive toward reason in the 
service of a free people. 148p. Harper. $2.50. 

Carnegie Corp. of N.Y. Statements . . . submitted 
to special committee to investigate tax exempt 
foundations. 46p. Carnegie Corp. Free. Ltd. 
distrib. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. Educ. Dept 
Education—an investment in people. 43p 
Chamber of Com. of the U.S. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Curtin, J. R. Attitudes of parents toward Catholic 
education (Educ. res. mono, v.18, no.4). 44p 
Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $1. 

Darling, Edward. How we fought for our 
schools; a documentary novel. 255p. Norton 
$3. 

Greene, S. E. The education of migrant children 
179p. NEA. $3; $2.50 pa.; quantity rates. 

*Griswold, A. W. Essays on education. 164p 
Yale Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Griswold, A. W. The practical value of a liberal 
education (Sup. to the Phillips Exeter Bul 
v.50, no.4). 1lp. Phillips Exeter Acad. Free 

Horton, M. M. and others. Modern education 
and human values (Pitcairn-Crabbe found 
lecture ser. v.5). 86p. Univ. of Pittsburgh 
Press. $3. 

Mort, P. R. and Vincent, W. S. Introduction to 
American education. 435p. McGraw. $4.75 
Myers, A. F. and Williams, C. O. Education in 
a democracy. 4th ed. 349p. Prentice. $4.50. 
Nat. Assn. of Manufacturers. This we believe 
about education. 32p. Nat. Assn. of Mfgrs 

Free. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
How can we advertise our school needs? 
(Working guide no.3a). 44p. Nat. Citizens 
Com. Free. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools 
How can we organize a state citizens’ com- 
mittee? 34p.. Nat. Citizens Com. Free. 

NEA. Div. of Legislation and Federal Relations 
Educational differences among the states, pre- 
pared by the Research Div. 31p. NEA. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Strengthening 
community life; schools can help. 42p. NEA. 
35¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Contact plus; 
a handbook of ideas for improving school- 
community relations. 64p. NEA. $1; quantity 
rates. 

Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Citizen co- 
operation for better public schools; 53d yrbk 
pt. 1. 304p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $4; $3.25 pa. 

*Nat. Soc. for the Study of Educ. Mass media 
and education; 53d yrbk. pt. 2. 290p. Univ 
of Chic. Press. $4; 3.25 pa. 

Olsen, E. G., ed. School and community. 2d ed 
534p. Prentice. $5.75. 

Pennsylvania Univ. Forty-first annual Schoo 
men’s week proceedings (Pa. univ. Bul. v.55, 
no.1). Proc. 152p. Univ. of Pa. $1. 

Reinhardt, Emma. American education; an intro- 
duction. 506p. Harper. $4. 

Russell, W. F. How to judge a school; handbook 
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EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


for puzzled parents and tired taxpayers. 143p. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Sargent, Porter 
Porter Sargent. $1. 

Segregation and the schools (Public affairs pam. 
no.209). 28p. Public Affairs Com. 25¢; 
quantity rates. 

Silverman, H. L. Education through psychology; 
a subjectivist-idealist format for education. 58p, 


New goals in education. 96p. 


Exposition Press. $3 
Smith, Mortimer. The diminished 
Regnery 
Southern Regional Council. Schools in the South; 
answers for action. 32p. So. Regional Council. 


mind. 150p. 


$2.75 


20¢. 
Stout, R. A. Bibliography 
on public education and some answers. Proc. 
Kan. State Teachers Assn. Ltd. distrib. 
Summers, R. E., ed. Freedom and loyalty in our 
colleges (Reference shelf, v.26, no.2). 214p. 
Wilson. $1.75 
Thayer, V. T. Public 


criticisms and attacks 


98p. 


education and its critics. 


170p. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Thomas, M. J. Public education and a productive 
society (Horace Mann lecture, 1953). 95p. 


Univ. of Pittsburgh Press. $1. 

Traxler, A. E., ed. Strengthening education at all 
levels; a report of the 18th Educational con- 
ference held under the auspices of the 
Educational records bureau and the American 
council on education. 156p. Amer. Council on 
Educ. $1.50. 

Tuition Plan. Interpreting education to the pub- 
lic; remarks at the 14th Annual forum on 
education. 30p. Tuition Plan. Free. 

* Williams, R. M. and Ryan, M. W., eds. Schools 
in transition; community experiences in de- 
segregation. 272p. Univ. of N.C. Press. $3. 


(1B) International Education and 
Education in Other Countries 


Cook, A. H. Adult education in citizenship in 
(Occasional papers no.3). 
Single copy free; 


postwar Germany 
73p. Fund for Adult Educ 
quantity rates 

Eells, W. C. Communism in education in Asia, 
Africa and the far Pacific. 246p. Amer. Council 
on Educ. $3 

Hocking, W. E. Experiment in education; what 
we can learn from teaching Germany. 303p. 
Regnery. $5. 

Medary, Marjorie. Each one teach one; Frank 
Laubach, friend to millions. 227p. Longmans. 
$3. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Adult 
Educ. A venture in international understanding 
(Bul. no. 9). 55p. N.Y. State Educ. Dept. 
Bur. of Adult Educ. 

UNESCO. Rebuilding education in the Republic 
of Korea; report of the UNESCO—UNKRA 
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educational planning mission. 221p. Distrib. 
by Columbia Univ. Press. $1.75. 

1.8. Dept. of State. Educational exchange grants 
(Pub. no. 5484). 21p. Supt. of Docs. 10¢. 
1.$. government awards under the Fulbright act, 
1955-56, umiversity lecturing, advanced re- 
search. Proc. 62p. Conf. Bd. of Associated 

Res. Councils. 

J.S. government grants under the Fulbright act; 
university lecturing, advanced research, aca- 
demic year, 1955-56. Proc. 23p. Conf. Bd. of 
Associated Res. Councils. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education in Pakistan, by 
A. H. K. Sassani (Bul. no, 2). 92p. Supt. of 
Docs. 35¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. Div. of Internat. Educ. A 
partial bibliography of materials related to 
international education .. . by T. E. Cotner and 
J. W. Grissom. Rev. to July, 1953. Proc. 104p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

Wisconsin Univ. School of Educ. Visiting Educa- 
tor Program. Our home away from home; the 
story of 27 visiting educators. . . . Proc. 44p. 
Univ. of Wis. Sch. of Educ. 
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(IC) Religion in the Schools and 
Character Education 


Brown, K. I. Not minds alone; some frontiers of 
Christian education. 206p. Harper. $3. 

Curran, F. X. The churches and the schools; 
American Protestantism and popular elemen- 
tary education. i52p. Loyola Univ. Press. $3. 

Ferré, N. F. S. Christian faith and higher educa- 
tion. 251p. Harper. $3. 

Hartford, E. F. and others. Emphasizing values 
in five Kentucky schools (Ky. univ. Col. of 
Educ. Bur. of school service, Bul. v.26, no.4). 
124p. Univ. of Ky. Bur. of Sch. Serv. $1. 

Hegland, Martin. Christianity in education. 110p. 
Augsburg Pub. House. $1.75. 

Isherwood, Margaret. The root of the matter; a 
study in the connections between religion, psy- 
chology and education. 238p. Harper. $3. 

Nat. Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
Commission on Religious Educ. And crown thy 
good; a manual on interreligious cooperation 
on the college campus. 46p. Nat. Conf. of 
Christians and Jews. 25¢; quantity rates. 


(2) Administration and Supervision 


Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Admin- 
istering a sick-leave program for school per- 
sonnel. 24p. NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Three 
years of progress in the Cooperative program 
in educational administration. 32p. NEA. 50¢; 
quantity rates. 

Ayer, F. C. Fundamentals of instructional super- 
vision. 523p. Harper. $4.50. 
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Campbell, Bernard. Sixty-three tested practices in 
school-community relations. 67p. Met. Sch. 
Study Council. $1.50. 

Cooper, Shirley and Fitzwater, C. O. County 
school administration. 566p. Harper. $5. 

Cooperative Program in Educ. Admin. Middle 
Atlantic Region. Decision-making and Ameri- 
can values in school administration. 90p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$2. 

Davies, D. R. and Herrold, K. F. Citizens com- 
mittees (The dynamics of group action, no.1). 
48p. Croft. $2.50. 

Delaware School Study Council. Promoting 
school morale; report of workshop no.2. 16p. 
Del. Sch. Study Council. 

*Douglass, H. R. Modern administration of sec- 
ondary schools; a revision and extension of 
Organization and administration of secondary 
schools. 601p. Ginn. $5. 

Educ. Research Service. Size of class in 241 urban 
school districts 30,000 to 100,000 in popula- 
tion, 1953-54 (Cir. no.5). Proc. 75p. $3; Size 
of class in 110 urban school districts over 
100,000 in population, 1953-54 (Cir. no.6). 
Proc. 46p. $2; Size of class in 277 urban 
school districts 2,500 to 30,000 in population, 
1953-54 (Cir. no.8). Proc. 60p. $2. NEA. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of 
Surveys and Field Services. Public education in 
Louisiana; survey report. 394p. $2; Public 
education in Louisiana; digest of the survey 
report. 91p. $1. Geo. Peabody Col. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Div. of 
Surveys and Field Services. Public education in 
Nevada; digest of the survey report. 84p. Geo. 
Peabody Col. 

Gibson, W. E. School-board policies related to 
guidance and counseling. Proc. 20p. W. E. 
Gibson. 

*Grieder, Calvin and Rosenstengel, W. E. Public 
school administration. 622p. Ronald. $6. 

Hales, Dawson. Federal control of public educa- 
tion; a critical appraisal. 144p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.75. 

Hereford, K. T. Citizens committees for public 
schools (Ky. univ. Col. of educ. Bur. of school 
service Bul. v.27, no.1). 117p. Univ. of Ky. 
Bur. of Sch. Serv. $1. 

*Mackenzie, G. N. and Corey, S. M. Instructional 
leadership. 209p. Columbia Univ. Teachers 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 

Marchus, F. I.; Sando, R. F.; and De Fraga, 
H. J. Mr. Superintendent, how do you do? A 
procedural and job analysis guide. 68p. Sande- 
mark. $3. 

Moore, H. E. and Armstrong, V. L. School men 
at work in their communities. Proc. 19p. South- 
western Coop. Program. Free. 

Nat. Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
How can we help our school boards? Ltd. ed. 
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(Working guide no.7). 60p. Nat. Citizens 
Com. 

NEA. Research Div. Minimum admission age for 
kindergarten and grade 1, urban school dis- 
tricts, 1953-54. Proc. 29p. NEA. 25¢. 

Nat. School Public Relations Assn. Let’s go to 
press. 48p. NEA. $1. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn. The 
teacher looks at supervision; 1954 yrbk. 79p. 
N.J. Sec. Sch. Teachers Assn. 

*Otto, H. J. Elementary-school organization and 
administration. 3d ed. 719p. Appleton. $5.50. 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Program in Educ 
Admin. Pennsylvania surveys its educational 
needs (1953-54 report). 92p. Pa. Dept. of 

Pub. Instruction. 

Reeder, W. G. School boards and superintend- 
ents. Rev. ed. 254p. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Reeves, C. E. School boards, their status, func- 
tions and activities. 368p. Prentice. $3.95. 

*Shane, H. G. and Yauch, W. A. Creative school 
administration in elementary and junior high 
schools. 566p. Holt. $4.50. 

Southern States Cooperative Program in Educ 
Admin. Report of the 3d regional work con- 
ference on improving preparation programs fo: 
educational administrators. Proc. 73p. So 
States Coop. Program. Free. 

Southern States Cooperative Program in Educ 
Admin. Annotated bibliography of CPEA ma- 
terials (grouped according to CPEA regions) 
Proc. 37p. So. States Coop. Program. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ 
Admin. The administrator's role in evaluation 
Proc. 27p. Southwestern Coop. Program. Free 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ 
Admin. Community improvement; schools ini- 
tiate action. Proc. 133p. Southwestern Coop 
Program. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educ. 
Admin. Foundation in educational administra- 
tion; a report of an experiment in pre-service 
preparation of school administrators . . . by 
K. E. McIntyre. Proc. 75p. Southwestern Coop 
Program. Free. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in 
Admin. The role of the administrator in the 
analysis and improvement of instruction. 90p 
Southwestern Coop. Program. 

Spalding, W. B. The superintendency of publi: 
schools—an anxious profession (Inglis lecture 
1953). 53p. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.50 

State Depts. of Educ. in the Southwest. An inte- 
grated program of state-level services to the 
public schools. Proc. 22p. Southwestern Coop 
Program. Free. 

Steel, S. B. Improving instruction. Proc. 19p 
Met. Sch. Study Council. 40¢; quantity rates 
Strayer, G. D. A design for the administration of 
public education with particular applications 
to California (Stanford univ. Educ. admin 


3 
Educ 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


mono. no.1). Proc. 31p. Stanford Univ. Press, 
$2. 

Thomas, M. J 
through citizen participation. Proc. 
of Pittsburgh Press. 

Thomas, M. J., ed. Let’s face facts about public 
education in Pennsylvania. 48p. Tri-State Area 
Sch. Study Council. 

U. S. Office of Educ. Selected references to sec- 
ondary school supervision, 1948-53, by Ells- 


Improving public education 
146p. Univ. 


worth Tompkins and Ralph Beckley (Cir. 
no.389). Proc. 15p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 
Weber, C. A. Personnel problems of school ad- 


ministrators. 378p. McGraw. $5 


(3) Finance 


Barr, W. M. An analysis of the current expendi- 
tures of selected Indiana high schools (Ind. 
School of educ. Bul. v.30, no.3). 30p. 
Ind. Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Serv. $1. 
Educ. Research Service. School expense compared 
with combined city and school expense, 1951 
and 1952, 36 cities over 100,000 in popula- 

tion (Cir. no.2). Proc. Sp. NEA. 50¢. 

Herrick, J. H. and Strickland, E. C., comps. 
Costs per pupil in average daily membership 
in Ohio city school districts from July 1, 1952 
to June 30, 1953. Proc. 21p. Ohio State Univ. 
Bur. of Educ. Res. Free. 

Hungate, T. L. Finance in educational manage- 
ment of colleges and universities. 202p. Co- 


univ 


lumbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3.75. 

NEA. Research Div. State support of public 
schools (State school finance systems, ser. 
no.1). Rev. ed. Proc. 51 leaves, unbound. 
NEA 


New York (State) Commission on School Build- 
ings. More schools for your money! Finance 


handbook. 47p. N.Y. State Com. on Sch. 
Bldgs. Free 
Tax Foundation, Inc. Public school financing, 


1930-54; the need for local solution to rising 
costs (Project Proc. 52p. Tax 
Found. Free. 

U.S. Lib. of Legislative Reference 
Service. Federal aid to states and local school 
districts for elementary and secondary educa- 

(Committee print, 83d 
Congress, 2d session ) 15p Supt of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Current expenditures per 
pupil in public school systems: large cities 
1952-53, by L. B. Herlihy (Cir. no.391). 27p.; 
Current expenditure per pupil in public school 


note no.36). 


Congress. 


tion; a report 


systems: small and medium-sized cities, 1952- 
53, by L. B. Herlihy (Cir. no.392). 29p. Proc. 
Supt. of Docs 
U.S. Othce of Educ 
1952-53 and 1953-54 
others (Bul. no.14) 


25¢ ea. 

Federal funds for education, 
by C. D. Hutchins and 

130p. Supt. of Docs. 45¢. 
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1.8. Office of Educ. Supplement to Expenditures 
for education at the midcentury, by C. D. 
Hutchins and A. R. Munse (Misc. no.19). 40p. 
Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

1.$. Office of Educ. Third annual report of the 
Commissioner of education concerning the ad- 
ministration of Public laws 874 and 815, fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1953. Proc. 157p. Supt. of 
Docs. $1. 


~ 


— 


(4) School Plant and Transportation 


American school and university, 1954-55, v.26. 
1076p. Amer. School Pub. Corp. $5. 

Conrad, M. J. A manual for determining the 
operating capacity of secondary-school build- 
ings. 28p. $1.05; Forms for determining the 
operating capacity of secondary-school build- 
ings. 16p. 25¢. Ohio State Univ. Bur. of 
Educ. Res. 

Indiana and Midwest School Building Planning 
Conference. Planning school buildings for the 
whole child; proceedings (Ind. univ. School of 
educ. Bul. v.30, nos.5 and 6). 123p. Ind. 
Univ. Div. of Res. and Field Serv. $2. ; 

Nat. Bd. of Fire Underwriters. Fire safe school 
buildings. 21p. Nat. Bd. of Fire Underwriters. 
Free. 

Nat. Commission on Safety Educ. Minimum 
standards for school buses. 1954 rev. ed. 71p. 
NEA. 75¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. School Service Institute. Buying-selling code 
for schools. 8p. Nat. Sch. Serv. Inst. Free. 
New England School Development Council. 
School equipment; a guide for planning and 
purchasing . . . by Samuel Crabtree. 18p. N.E. 
Sch. Development Council. 75¢; 35¢ to mem- 

bers of the Council. 

New York (State) Commission on School Build- 
ings. What to do? About old school buildings; 
modernization versus replacement handbook. 
50p. N.Y. State Com. on Sch. Bldgs. Free. 

Peters, J. S., ed. Planning tomorrow's secondary 
schools. Proc. 64p. Stanford Univ. Press. $4; 
quantity rates. 

Richardson, J. S., ed. School facilities for science 
instruction. 266p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. 
$5.50. 

J.S. Lib. of Congress. Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice. Federal aid to school construction, a re- 
port prepared by C. A. Quattlebaum 
(Committee print 83d Congress, 2d session). 
125p. Supt. of Docs. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Good and bad school plants 
in the U.S. as revealed by a nationwide school 
facilities survey, prepared by J. L. Taylor and 
others (Special pub. no.2). 77p. Supt. of 
Docs. 50¢. 

1S. Office of Educ. Planning and designing the 
multipurpose room in elementary schools, by 


— 


— 
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J. L. Taylor (Special pub. no.3). 48p. Supt. of 
Docs. 35¢. 


(5) Legislation 

Alabama. Legislative Reference Service. The 
school segregation problem. Proc. 27p. Alla. 
Legis. Ref. Serv. 

Garber, L. O. Handbook of school law for school 
administrators, teachers, and members of 
boards of education. 165p. Croft. $3.50. 

Garber, L. O. The yearbook of school law, 1954. 
119p. L. O. Garber. $2.75. 

NEA. Nat. Commission for the Defense of De- 
mocracy through Educ. Houston, Texas; a 
study of factors related to educational unrest 
in a large school system. 62p. NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. High spots in state school 
legisiation enacted in 1953. Proc. 51p. NEA. 
Free. 

NEA. Research Div. Pupils’ day in court; review 
of 1953. Proc. 20p. NEA. Free. 


(6) Educational History 


Boardman, F. W., ed. Columbia university in 
pictures. 64p. Columbia Univ. Press. $1.50. 
Chitty, A. B. Reconstruction at Sewanee; the 
founding of the University of the South and its 
first administration, 1857-1872. 206p. The Univ. 

Press. $3.50. 

Coffin, H. S. A half century of Union theological 
seminary, 1896-1945. 261p. Scribners. $2.50. 
Cotton, E. E. A spark for my people; the soci- 
ological autobiography of a Negro teacher. 

288p. Exposition. $4. 

Cremin, L. A.; Shannon, D. A.; and Townsend, 
M. E. A history of Teachers college, Columbia 
university. 289p. Columbia Univ. Press. $4.25. 

Decker, C. R. and Decker, M. B. A place of 
light; the story of a university presidency. 
288p. Hermitage. $3.75. 

Ellison, R. C. History of Huntingdon college, 
1854-1954. 305p. Univ. of Ala. Press. $4. 

Ganss, G. E. Saint Ignatius’ idea of a Jesuit 
university. 350p. Marquette Univ. Press. $5.50. 

Gildersleeve, V. C. Many a good crusade. 434p. 
Macmillan. $5. 

Golden, Gertrude. Red Moon called me; memoirs 
of a school teacher in the government Indian 
service. 211p. Naylor. $3. 

Hoover, T. N. The history of Ohio university. 
274p. Ohio Univ. Press. $4. 

Kane, W. T. History of education. Rev. by J. J. 
O'Brien. 453p. Loyola Univ. Press. $2.75. 

Lindsay, J. I. Tradition looks forward; the Uni- 
versity of Vermont; a history, 1791-1904. 285p. 
Univ. of Vt. $5. 

Livengood, W. W., comp, Americana as taught 
to the tune of a hickory stick. 70p. Women’s 
Nat. Bk. Assn. $2.50. 

Morgan, J. E. The school that built a nation. 
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104p. Pittsburgh Univ. Press. $1. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Education in 
New York state, 1784-1954, ed. by H. H 
Horner. 166p. N.Y. State Educ. Dept. Free 

Noble, S. G. A history of American education 
Rev. ed. 552p. Rinehart. $5. 

Oliphant, J. O., ed. The beginnings of Bucknell 
university; a sampling of documents. 79p 
Bucknell Univ. Press. Free. 

Prescott, S. C. When M.I.T. was ‘Boston Tech, 
1861-1916. 350p. Tech. Press. $6. 

Pyburn, N. K. The history of the development of 
a single system of education in Florida, 1822 
1903. 280p. Fla. State Univ. $2. 

Ulich, Robert, ed. Three thousand years of edu- 
cational wisdom; selections from great docu- 
ments. 2d ed. enl. 668p. Harvard Univ. Press 
$6. 

White, M. C. A history of Barnard college. 222p 
Columbia Univ. Press. $3.50. 

Williams, G. H., ed. The Harvard 
school; its place in Harvard university and in 
American culture. 366p. Beacon. $5. 


(7) Psychology of Childhood and 
Adolescence 


Ausubel, D. P. Theory and problems of adoles 
cent development. 580p. Grune. $10. 

Balint, Alice. The early years of life; a psy- 
choanalytic study. 149p. Basic Books. $3. 

*Carmichael, Leonard, ed. Manual of child psy 
chology. 2d. ed. 1295p. Wiley. $12. 

Chicago Public Schools. Mental health, the 
teacher, and the curriculum (Curriculum bro 
chure no.7). 26p. Chic. Public Sch. 

*Cole, Luella. Psychclogy of adolescence. 4th 
ed. 712p. Rinehart. $6. 

Cutts, N. E. and Moseley, Nicholas. The only 
child; a guide for parents and only children of 
all ages. 245p. Putnam. $3.50. 

Escalona, Sibylle. Understanding hostility in chil- 
dren (Better living booklet). 48p. Science Res 
Assoc. 50¢. 

Forest, Ilse. Child development. 291p. McGraw 
$4. 

Grossman, J. S. and Le Shan, E. J. How chil 
dren play . . . for fun and learning (Better 
living booklet). 48p. Science Res. Assoc. 50¢ 

*Jersild, A. T. Child psychology. 4th ed. 676p 
Prentice. $8. 

Joseph, Harry and Zern, Gordon. The emotional 
problems of children; a guide for parents 
310p. Crown. $3.75. 

Lindgren, H. C. Mental health in education 
561p. Holt. $4.75. 

Martin, W. E. and Stendler, C. B., eds. Read 
ings in child development. $13p. Harcourt. $5 

Millard, C. V. School and child; a case history 


divinity 


Pearson, G. H. J. Psychoanalysis and the educa 
tion of the child. 357p. Norton. $5 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 


Podolsky, Edw ard. The child. 


Philosophical Lib. $3.75. 


jealous 


147p. 


U.S. Public Health Service. The teacher and 
mental health (Pub. no.385). 20p. Supt. of 
Docs. 15¢ 


(8) Educational Psychology 


Bernard, H. W. Psychology of 
teaching. 436p. McGraw. $5. 
Blair, G. M.; Jones, R. S.; and Simpson, R. H. 
Educational 601p. Macmillan. 

94.75. 


learning and 


psychology. 


*Commins, W. D. and Fagin, Barry. Principles 
of educational psychology. 2d ed. 795p. Ronald. 
$5.75. 

*Cronbach, L. J 
Harcourt. $5.50 

English, H. B. The historical roots of learning 
theory (Doubleday papers in psychology no. 2). 
21p. Doubleday. 65¢. 

Estes, W. K. and others. Modern learning theory; 
a critical analysis of five examples. 379p. Ap- 
pleton. $5 

Giles, H. H. Human dynamics and human rela- 
tions education. 108p. N.Y. Univ. Press. 

Mitchell, L. S. and others. Know your children 
in school. 188p. Macmillan. $3. 

Remmers, H. H.; Ryden, E. R.; and Morgan, 
C. L. Introduction to educational psychology. 
135p. Harper. $4. ; 

L. Education through psychology; 

format for education. 


Educational psychology. 628p. 


Silverman, H 
a subjectivist-idealist 
58p. Exposition Press. $3 

Smith, H. P. Psychology in teaching. 466p. Pren- 
tice, $6.60. 

Sorenson, Herbert. Psychology in education. 3d 
ed. 577p. McGraw. $5.50 

Thorpe, L. P. and Schmuller, A. M. Contem- 
porary theories of learning with applications 
to education and psychology. 480p. Ronald. 

$5.50 


(9) Studies of Childhood and 
Youth 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Children and 
TV; making the most of it. 40p. Assn. for 
Childhood Educ. 75¢ 

Berdie, R. F. After high school 
Univ. of Minn. Press. $4.25. 

‘ Bossard J. Hl. S: The sociology of child de- 
velopment. Rev. ed. 788p. Harper. $6. 

*Foshay, A. W. and Wann, K. D. Children’s 
social values; an action research study. 323p. 

Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 


what? 240p. 


Columbia Univ 

$3.50 
Laughlin, Frances. The peer status of sixth and 
85p. Columbia Univ. 
$2.75. 


seventh grade children 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs 
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(10) Measurement 


*Anastasi, Anne. Psychological testing. 682p. 
Macmillan. $6.75. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1953 fall testing program in 
independent schools and supplementary studies 
(Bul. no.62). Proc. 84p. Educ. Rec. Bur. 
$1.50. 

Educ. Records Bur. 1954 achievement testing pro- 
gram in independent schools and _ supple- 
mentary studies (Bul. no.63). Proc. 96p. 
Educ. Rec. Bur. $2. 

*Good, C. V. and Scates, D. E. Methods of re- 
search, educational, psychological, sociological. 
920p. Appleton. $6. 

*Greene, H. A.; Jorgensen, A. N.; and Ger- 
berich, J. R. Measurement and evaluation in 
the secondary school. 2d ed. 690p. Longmans. 
a: 

Invitational Conference on Testing Problems, 
1953. Proceedings. 179p. Educ. Testing Serv. 
$1. 

McCormick, Sister William Pauline. Factors of 
intelligence in high and low cognitive ability 
groups (Educ. res. mono. v.18, no.2). 67p. 
Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $1. 

*Ross, C. C. Measurement in today’s schools. 
3d ed. Rev. by J. C. Stanley. 485p. Prentice. 
$6.65. 

Techni¢al recommendations for psychological 
tests and diagnostic techniques (Psychological 
Bul. Sup. v.51, no.2, pt.2). 38p. Amer. Psych. 
Assn. $1. 

Thomas, R. M. Judging student progress. 421p. 
$4.50; Instructor's manual. 31p. Proc. Long- 
mans. 

*Torgerson, T. L. and Adams, G. S. Measure- 
ment and evaluation for the elementary-school 
teacher. 489p. Dryden. $4.90. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Measurement index, by 
David Segel (Cir. no.388). Proc. 27p. USS. 
Office of Educ. 

Wert, J. E.; Neidt, C. O.; and Ahmann, J. S. 
Statistical methods in educational and psycho- 
logical research. 435p. Appleton. $5. 

Wrightstone, J. W. What tests can tell us about 
children (Better living booklet). 47p. Science 
Res. Assoc. 40¢. 


(11) Teachers and Teacher-Training 


Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. 
Seventh yearbook. 226p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. 
for Teacher Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educ. Com- 
mittee on Studies and Standards. Needed re- 
search in teacher education (AACTE study 
ser. no.2). 62p. Amer. Assn. of Cols. for 
Teacher Educ. $1. 

Assn. for Student Teaching. Facilities for pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences in teacher 
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education; 33d yrbk. Proc. 288p. Assn. for 
Student Teaching. $2. 

Brickman, W. W., ed. The role of comparative 
education in the education of teachers; pro- 
ceedings of the 1st annual Conference on 
comparative education . . . 1954. Proc. 22p. 
N.Y. Univ. Sch. of Educ. 

Bush, R. N. The teacher-pupil relationship. 252p. 
Prentice. $3.95. 

Cooperative Development of Public School 
Admin. in New York State. Proposed policies 
and procedures for licensing the chief school 
administrator in New York State (Resource 
manual no.3). 24p. Coop. Development of 
Pub. Sch. Admin. 

Cooperative Development of Public School 
Admin. in New York State. Toward im- 
proved preparation of administrators for edu- 
cation in the public schools (Resource manual 
no.2). 32p. Coop. Development of Pub. Sch. 
Admin. 

*Curtis, D. K. and Andrews, L. O. Guiding your 
student teacher. 384p. Prentice. $5.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Teachers’ salary schedules 
in 125 urban school districts over 100,000 in 
population, 1954-55 (Cir. no.9). Proc. 32p. 
NEA. $1.50. 

*Elsbree, W. S. and Reutter, E. E. Staff per- 
sonnel in the public schools. 438p. Prentice. 
$4.65. 

Fessenden, S. A.; Johnson, R. I.; and Larson, P. 
M. The teacher speaks. 359p. Prentice. $5. 

Gould, George and Yoakam, G. A. The teacher 
and his work. 2d ed. 396p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Gruhn, W. T. Student teaching in the secondary 
school. 306p. Ronald. $4.25. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. Annual report, 
1953: “The first five years.’” Proc. 26p. Joint 
Council on Econ. Educ. Free. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. Economic edu- 
cation, a new objective for a tri-state team 
(Community service ser. no.7). [21]}p. Joint 
Council on Econ. Educ. Free. 

McCloskey, Gordon; Katterle, Z. B.; and Oviatt, 
D. T. Introduction to teaching in American 
schools. 470p. Harcourt. $5.25. 

* Mackenzie, G. N. and Corey, S. M. Instruc- 
tional leadership. 209p. Columbia Univ. Teach- 
ers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.25. 

Milner, E. J. You and your student teacher. 42p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
75¢. 

Mitzel, H. E. and Aikman, L. P. Teacher-pupil 
attitudes and their relationship to satisfaction 
with student teaching (Pub. no.20). 30p. Col. 
of the City of N.Y. $1. 

NEA. Committee on Professional Ethics. What 
does a code of ethics mean to us? 8p. NEA. 
15¢; quantity rates. 

NEA, Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Analysis of teacher tenure provisions: 
state and local. 77p. NEA. 25¢. 
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NEA. Committee on Tenure and Academic Free- 
dom. Court decisions on teacher tenure re- 
ported in 1953. 23p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Nat. Commission on Teacher Educ. and 
Professional Standards. Competent teachers for 
America’s schools report of the Albany 
conference, June 23-26, 1954. 322p. NEA. $2; 
quantity rates. 

NEA. Nat. Council on Teacher Retirement. Pro- 
ceedings of the 31st annual meeting. 85p 
NEA. 

NEA. Research Div. Salary-schedule 
affecting principals, supervisors, and directors 
Proc. 42p. NEA. 25¢. 

NEA. Research Div. School teacher's day in 
court; review of 1953. Proc. 34p. NEA. Free 

{Schlicher, R. J. and Wright, J. C.} Information 
about selection and placement of teachers 
Folder. R. J. Schlicher. 5¢. 

Snyder, R. A. and Scott, H. A. Professional 
preparation in health, physical education, and 
recreation. 421p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Tyler, F. T. The prediction of student-teaching 
success from personality inventories (Pubs. in 
educ. v.11, no.4). p.233-313. Univ. of Calif 
Press. $1.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Following graduates into 
teaching, by E. G. Bathurst and Jane Franseth 
(Bul. no.6). 45p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. 1955-56 exchange opportuni- 
ties for American elementary, secondary, and 
junior college teachers. . . . 29p. Supt. of Docs 

US. Office of Educ. Second conference on the 
professional preparation of students majoring 
in health education . .‘. 1953, [report] pre- 
pared by H. K. Kilander. Proc. 69p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. 

JS. Office of Educ. State certification 

ments for teachers of exceptional children, by 
R. P. Mackie and L. M. Dunn (Bul. no.1) 
60p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

Woellner, R. C. and Wood, M. A. Requirements 
for certification of teachers, counselors, librari- 
ans, administrators for elementary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, junior colleges. 19th ed. 126p 
Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Yeager, W. A. Administration and the teacher 
577p. Harper. $4.50. 
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(12) Audio-Visual Education 


Cross, Earl; DeKieffer, Robert; and McGee, 
Howell. Audio-visual handbook, 3d ed. 67p 
Okla. Dept. of Pub. Instruction. 

*Dale, Edgar. Audio-visual methods in teaching 
Rev. ed. 534p. Dryden. $6.25. 

Educ. Screen, Inc. Blue book of 
materials. 29th ed. 73p. Educ. Screen, Inc. $2 

Film Council of Amer. A guide to film services 
of national associations (Film counselor ser 
no.2). 146p. Film Council of Amer. 


audio-visual 
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Film Council of Amer. Sixty years of 16mm, 
film, 1923-83 (Film counselor ser. no.1). 220p. 
Film Council of Amer. $2. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free films. 14th ed. Proc. 
566p. Educators Progress Serv. $6. 

Horkheimer, M. F. and Diffor, J. W., comps. 
Educators guide to free slidefilms. 6th ed. Proc. 
209p. Educators Progress Serv. $5. 

Kinder, J. S. and McClusky, F. D., eds. The 
audio-visual 382p. W. C. Brown. 
$5.75 

Mabley, Jack. What educational TV offers you 
(Pub. affairs pam. no.203). Pub. Affairs Com. 
25¢; quantity rates. 

Mattison, Dorothy and MacDonald, Arthur. How 
to make lantern slides. Rev. ed. Proc. 10p. 
Temple Univ. Curriculum Lab. 25¢. 

Miller, Bruce. So you want to start a picture file; 
an aid to better teaching. 28p. Bruce Miller. 
50¢ 

New Jersey Commission on Educ. Television. A 

in New 

1954. 9p. N.J. 


reader. 


program for educational television 
Jersey; 2d report, Feb. 12, 
Com. on Educ. Television. 

New Jersey Dept. of Educ. Audio-visual hand- 
book for teachers. 48p. N.J. Dept. of Educ. 
50¢ 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Guide 
to films in human relations, comp. by E. T. 
Schofield. 96p. NEA. $1. ; 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. Plan- 
ning schools for use of audio-visual materials; 
No.3, The audio-visual instructional materials 
center. 80p. NEA. $1. 

NEA. Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. The 
school administrator and his audio-visual pro- 
gram, ed. by C. F. Schuller (1954 yrbk.). 

NEA. $3.75 

U.S. Office of Educ. Loan and rental sources of 
U.S. government films, by Seerley Reid and R. 
T. Morris. Proc. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free 

U.S. Office of Educ. U.S. government films for 
television, by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter 
[6th ed.}. Proc. 106p. U.S. Office of Educ. 


Free. 


367p 


21p. 


(13A) Curriculum, Extra-Curricular 
Activities, and Teaching 
Methods 


*Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. Creating a good environment for learn- 
ing (1954 yrbk.). 307p. NEA. $3.75. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 

Selected bibliography for curriculum 
workers. 1954 ed. Proc. 29p. NEA. $1. 

Chicago Public Schools. Dept. of Instruction and 

The unit of learning in the Chi- 


ment 


Guidance 
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cago public schools (Curriculum brochure 
no.6). 57p. Chic. Public Sch. 

Coon, H. L. and others. A handbook for uni- 
versity school parents. 96p. Ohio State Univ. 
Col. of Educ. $1. 

Flanders, N. A., ed. Teaching with groups. 
Proc. 45p. Burgess. $1. 

Gilliland, J. W. School camping; a frontier of 
curriculum improvement prepared for 
the Assn. for supervision and curriculum de- 
velopment. 58p. NEA. 75¢. 

Gruber, F. C. and Beatty, T. B. Secondary school 
activities. 307p. McGraw. $4.50. 

*Hopkins, L. T. The emerging self in school and 
home. 366p. Harper. $4.50. 

Langdon, Grace and Stout, I. W. Teacher-parent 
interviews. 356p. Prentice. $5.25. 

Lindberg, Lucile. The democratic classroom; a 
guide for teachers. 115p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

Lindgren, H. C. Mental health in education. 
561p. Holt. $4.75. 

Mehrens, H. E., ed. Aviation in school and com- 
munity. 100p. Amer. Council on Educ. $1.50. 
Miller, Sister Mary Janet, ed. The integrated 
curriculum at work (Proceedings of the Work- 
shop . . . Jume 12-23, 1953). Proc. 257p. 

Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

Mursell, J. L. Successful teaching; its psycho- 
logical principles. 321p. McGraw. $4.25. 

New York (City) Bd. of Educ. A memorandum 
on work-study skills with special reference to 
the language arts and the social studies. 21p. 
N.Y. (City) Bd. of Educ. Bur. of Curriculum 
Res. 

Romine, S. A. Building the high school curricu- 
lum. 520p. Ronald. ,$5.50. 

Ross, Vivian. Handbook for homeroom guidance. 
132p. Macmillan. $2.50. 

Saylor, J. G. and Alexander, W. M. Curriculum 
planning for better teaching and learning. 
624p. Rinehart. $5.50. 

Teachers Union of the City of New York. Primer 
for new teachers. Rev. ed. 46p. Teachers Union 
of the City of N.Y. 10¢. 

Traxler, A. E. The improvement of study habits 
and skills (Educ. records bul. no. 41, rev.). 
Proc. 39p. Educ. Rec. Bur. $1. 

Warach, Bernard and Shoemaker, Rowena. Pro- 
gram planning for bus trips. 32p. Play Schools 
Assn. 60¢. 


(13B) Teaching Aids and Materials, 
and School Libraries 


Amer. Institute of Graphic Arts. Sixteenth annual 
textbook exhibition. 38p. Amer. Inst. of 
Graphic Arts. 50¢. 

Cundiff, R. E., comp. 101 magazines for schools, 
grades 1-12. 27p. Tenn. Bk. Co. 30¢. 

Gardiner, Jewel. Administering library service in 
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the elementary school. 2d ed. 160p. Amer. Lib. 
Assn. $3.50. 

George Peabody College for Teachers. Free and 
inexpensive materials. 6th ed. 216p. Geo. Pea- 
body Col. $1; quantity rates. 

Hartford (Conn.) Bd. of Educ. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary Instruction. The library program in 
the Hartford elementary schools. Proc. 36p. 
K. H. Daniels. $1.25. 

Horkheimer, P. A. and others, eds. Elementary 
teachers guide to free curriculum materials. 
11th ed. Proc. 332p. Educators Progress Serv. 
$5.50. 

Peterson, E. M. Aspects of readability in the 
social studies. 118p. Columbia Univ. Teachers. 
Col. Bur. of Pubs. $3.50. 

Texas Univ. Extension Div. Visual Instruction 
Bur. A guide to resource materials for use in 
teacher education. Proc. 86p. Univ. of Texas. 
$1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Aviation periodicals for 
teachers and pupils, by W. C. Brown (Cir. 
no.381). Proc. 6p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 


(14) Intercultural Education 


*Cook, Lloyd and Cook, Elaine. Intergroup edu- 
cation. 392p. McGraw. $5.50. 

Grambs, J. D. Education in a transition com- 
munity. 124p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and 
Jews. 25¢. 

Neisser, E. G.; de Lourdes, Sister Mary; and 
Langmuir, M. F. Rearing children of good 
will. 46p. Nat. Conf. of Christians and Jews. 
25¢. 


(15) Preschool, Kindergarten, and 
Elementary Education (See 
also Section 7) 


Adams, Fay. Educating America’s children; ele- 
mentary school curriculum and methods. 2d ed. 
628p. Ronald. $5. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Intermediate 
school portfolio (General service bul. no.4). 
12 leaflets. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Philadelphia 
Branch. Learning at its best: Unp. M. E. Cole- 
man. 60¢. 

Glennon, V. J., ed. Frontiers of elementary edu- 
cation 1; papers presented at the Ist annual 
Conference on elementary education . . . Syra- 
cuse Univ., 1954, 120p. Syracuse Univ. Press. 
$1.75. 

Hilliard, Pauline. Improving social learnings in 
the elementary school. 144p. Columbia Univ. 
Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. $2.85. 

Leonard, E. M.; VanDeman, D. D.; and Miles, 
L. E. Counseling with parents in early child- 
hood education. 330p. Macmillan. $3.75. 
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Macomber, F. G. Principles of teaching in the 
elementary school. 328p. Amer. Bk. Co. $3.75 

Millard, C. V. School and child; a case history 
221p. Mich. State Col. Press. $3.75 

Northrup, A. H. Child development principles in 
kindergarten education. 165p. Dr. Anne H 
Northrup. $3. 

*Otto, H. J. Elementary-school organization and 
administration. 3d ed. 719p. Appleton. $5.50 
Rudolph, Marguerita. Living and learning in 

nursery school. 174p. Harper. $2.75. 

*Sheehy, E. D. The fives and sixes go to school 
372p. Holt. $3.75. 

Taylor, K. W. Parent cooperative nursery 
schools. 257p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.85. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Report of 8th annual con- 
ference on elementary education . . . 1954 
Proc. 62p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

Wirick, M. M. The kindergarten year; a plan 
for ten areas of indoor and outdoor work-play 
72p. Exposition. $2.75. 


(16) Secondary Education 


Alcorn, M. D.; Houseman, R. A.; and Schunert, 
J. R. Better teaching in secondary schools 
525p. Holt. $4.25. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Commission on Accredi- 
tation of Service Experiences. Accreditation 
policies of state departments of education for 
the evaluation of educational experiences of 
military personnel (Bul. no.5, rev.). 61p 
Amer. Council on Educ. Free. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment. Developing programs for young adoles 
cents . . . prepared by the Florida educ. assn 
Dept. of supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment. 53p. NEA. $1. 

Butler, F. A. The improvement of teaching in 
secondary schools. 3d ed. 433p. Univ. of Chi: 
Press. $4.75. 

*Douglass, H. R. Modern administration of sec- 
ondary schools; a revision and extension of 
Organization and administration of secondar) 
schools. GO1p. Ginn. $5. 

Eikenberry, D. H. The need for the upward ex- 
tension of secondary education in Ohio. Pre 
lim. draft. Proc. 89p. Ohio State Univ. Col. of 
Educ. 

Franzen, C. G. F.; Jung, Christian; and Hughes 
Otto. Use of Evaluative criteria in the Indiana 
secondary schools (Ind. Univ. School of Educ 
Bul. v.30, no.1). 83p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res 
and Field Serv. $1. 

Indiana Assn. of Secondary School Principals 
Promising curriculum practices in secondary 
schools in Indiana (Ind. univ. Sch. of educ 
Bul. v.30, no.4). 98p. Ind. Univ. Div. of Res 
and Field Serv. $1. 
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Kettelkamp, G. C. Teaching adolescents. 550p, 
Heath. $5 

Miller, Sister Mary Janet, ed. The integrated 
curriculum at work (Proceedings of the Work- 
shop ... June 12-23, 1953). Proc. 257p. Cath, 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.25. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Drop-outs, the 
cause and cure. 8p. N.Y. (State) Educ. Dept. 
10¢ 

Romine, S. A. Building the high school curricu- 
lum. 520p. Ronald. $5.50. 

School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing. College admission with 
advanced standing; announcement and bulletin 
of information, Jan., 1954. 91p. The Sch. and 
Col. Study. 

Texas Junior High School Criteria Study. Criteria 
for evaluating junior high schools (Texas 
study of secondary educ. Res. study no.15). 
142p. Texas Study of Sec. Educ. $2.50. 


U.S. Office of Educ. The Carnegie unit; its 
origin, status and trends, by Ellsworth Tomp- 
kins and W. H. Gaumnitz (Bul. no.7). 58p. 
Supt of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Educating children in grades 


seven and eight, by G. M. Lewis (Bul. no.10). 
99p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Factors affecting the im- 
provement of secondary education; condensed 
record of a round table discussion, ed. by H. 
H. Cummings and others (Cir. no.404). Proc. 
132p Supt of Docs. 70¢ , 

U.S. Office of Educ. High school retention by 
states, by W. H. Gaumnitz (Cir. no.398). 
Proc. 19p. U.S. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. A look ahead in secondary 
education; report of the 2d Commission on life 
adjustment education for youth, ed. by H. H. 
Cummings and others (Bul. no.4). 105p. Supt. 
of Docs. 35¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching rapid and slow 
learners in high schools (Bul. no.5). 97p. 
Supt. of Docs. 35¢ 


(17A) Language Arts 


Boeshore, E. A. English and the secondary school 
program. 10p. Met. Sch. Study Council. 15¢. 

‘reeman, F. N. Teaching handwriting (What res. 
says to the teacher, no.4). 33p. NEA, 25¢; 
quantity rates 

Horn, Ernest. Teaching spelling (What res. says 
to the teacher, no.3). 32p NEA. 25¢; quantity 
rates 

Lewis, Claudia. Writing for young children. 


115p. Simon. $3 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Committee 
on the Teaching of English. ‘**Touchstones” 
of literature. 61p. Met. Sch. Study Council. 
$1 

Nat. Conference on Research in English. Inter- 
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relationships among the language arts. 42p. 
Nat. Council of Teachers of English. 65¢. 

*Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. Language arts 
for today’s children. 431p. Appleton. $3.75. 

Nemoy, E. McG. Speech correction through story- 
telling units; a manual for the classroom 
teacher. 283p. Expression Co. $3.75. 

New England School Development Council. 
Handwriting today; a guide for the classroom 
teacher; prepared by the Handwriting commit- 
tee. Proc. 65p. N.E. Sch. Development Council. 

Ogilvie, Mardel. Speech in the elementary school. 
318p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Robinson, K. F. Teaching speech in the secondary 
school. 2d ed. 438p. Longmans. $4.25. 

Russell, D. H. Dimensions of children’s meaning 
vocabularies in grades four through twelve 
(Calif. univ. Pubs. in educ. v.11, no.5). p.315- 
414, Univ. of Calif. Press. $1.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Practices to consider for 
improvement of language-arts program, by 
Arno Jewett. Proc. op. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

Wallace, K. R., ed. History of speech education 
in America. 687p. Appleton. $7.50. 


(17B) Reading 


Betts, E. A. Research on reading as a thinking 
process. Proc. 21p. Temple Univ. Reading 
Clinic. 

Frank, Josette. Your child’s reading today. 328p. 
Doubleday. $3.95. 

Leestma, Robert, comp. Audio-visual materials 
for teaching reading. Proc. 108p. Slater’s Bk. 
Store, Inc. $1.50. 

Loban, Walter. Literature and social sensitivity. 
36p. Nat. Council of Teachers of English. 50¢. 

Metropolitan School Study Council. Committee 
on the Teaching of English. Five steps to read- 
ing success in science, social studies, and 
mathematics. 39p. Met. Sch. Study Council. 
65¢. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Janie learns to read; a handbook for parents 
....40p. NEA. 40¢; quantity rates. 

Robinson, H. M., ed. Promoting maximal reading 
growth among able learners (Sup. educ. mono. 
no.81). 191p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $3.50. 

Simpson, E. A. Helping high-school students 
read better; a program manual for teachers and 
administrators. 146p. Science Res. Assoc. 
$3.60; $2.95 pa. 

Triggs, F. O. We all teach reading; a guide to 
subject matter teachers in schools and colleges. 
155p. F. O. Triggs. $3. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Research concerning read- 
ing interests of secondary school pupils, by 
Arno Jewett (Cir. no.386). Proc. 4p. U.S. 
Office of Educ. Free. 
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Wrenn, C. G. and Cole, Luella. Reading rapidly 
and well: a brief manual for the improvement 
of reading. (Rev. ed. of How to read rapidly 
and well.) 16p. Stanford Univ. Press. 15¢. 

Yoakam, G. A., ed. Providing for the individual 
reading needs of children; a report of the 9th 
annual Conference on reading. 175p. Univ. of 
Pittsburgh Press. 


(17C) Foreign Languages 


Méras, E. A. A language teacher’s guide. 299p. 
Harper. $3.50. 


(18) Mathematics and Science 


Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Arithmetic. 
Children can use it! by Edwina Deans (Bul. 
no.94). 56p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. 75¢. 

*Blough, G. O. and Campbell, M. H. Making 
and using classroom science materials in the 
elementary school. 229p. Dryden. $2.75. 

Clark, J. R. and Eads, L. K. Guiding arithmetic 
learning. 280p. World Bk. Co. $3.50. 

Connecticut Univ. School of Educ. Curriculum 
Center. Devices for making arithmetic mean- 
ingful (Curriculum bul. no.2). Proc. 37p. 
Univ. of Conn. 50¢. 

Freeman, Kenneth and others. Helping children 
understand science. 314p. Winston. $3.60. 

Future Scientists of Amer. Foundation. Encourag- 
ing future scientists: materials and services 
available in 1954-55. 21p. NEA. 50¢; quantity 
rates. 

Future Scientists of Amer. Foundation. Encourag- 
ing future scientists: student projects. 24p. 
NEA. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Glennon, V. J. and Stack, Catherine. Arithmetic 
and curriculum organization (Mono. on the 
teaching of arithmetic no.3). 140p. Syracuse 
Univ. Press. $2. 

Greenlee, Julian. Better teaching through ele- 
mentary science. Proc. 204p. Wm. C. Brown. 
$2.50. 

Hollister, G. E. and Gunderson, A. G. Teaching 
arithmetic in grades 1 and 2. 168p. Heath. 
$2.50. 

Hurd, P. DeH. Science facilities for the modern 
high school (Educ. admin. mono. no.2). Proc. 
52p. Stanford Univ. Press. $2. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Emerg- 
ing practices in mathematics education (22d 
ytbk.). 434p. Nat. Council of Teachers of 
Math. $4.50; $3.50 to members. 

Reeve, W. D. Mathematics for the secondary 
school; its content, and methods of teaching 
and learning. 547p. Holt. $5.95. 

Richardson, J. S., ed. School facilities for science 
instruction. 266p. Nat. Science Teachers Assn. 
$5.50. 

Spitzer, H. F. The teaching of arithmetic. 2d 
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ed. 416p. Houghton. $3.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Curriculum materials in 
high-school mathematics, by K. E. Brown (Bul. 
no.9). 40p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Free and inexpensive aids 
for the teaching of mathematics, by K. E 
Brown (Cir. no.348). Proc. 7p. U.S. Office of 
Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Mathematics education re- 
search studies—1953, by K. E. Brown (Cir 
no.377-II). Proc. 22p. U.S. Office of Educ 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Teaching materials for 
mathematics classes, by K. P. Kidd and 
K. E. Brown (Cir. no.399). Proc. 36p. U.S 
Office of Educ. 

Urbancek, J. J., comp. Mathematical teaching 
aids. Rev. ed. (Chicago schools J., v.35, nos 
3-6, sup.). 80p. Chic. Sch. J. 25¢. 

Watters, L. J. Factors in achievement in mathe- 
matics (Educ. res. mono. v.18, no.3). 55p 
Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $1. 


(19) Social Studies 


*Amer. Assn. of School Administrators. Educat- 
ing for American citizenship; 32d yrbk. 615p 
NEA. $5. 

Amer. Educ. Publications. How to teach current 
events. 31p. Amer. Educ. Pubs. Single copies 
free. 

Branom, F. K., comp. Free and inexpensive ma- 
terials for social studies (Chicago schools J., 
v.36, nos.1-2, sup.). 33p. Chic. Sch. J. 

Joint Council on Economic Educ. Annual report 
1953: “The first five years.” Proc. [26p.]} Joint 
Council on Econ, Educ. Free. 

Moffatt, M. P. Social studies instruction. 2d ed. 
559p. Prentice. $5.75. 

Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Approaches 
to an understanding of world affairs, ed. by 
H. R. Anderson (25th yrbk.). 478p. Nat 
Council for the Social Studies. $4; $3.50 pa 

*Nat. Council for the Social Studies. Skills in 
social studies, ed. by H. M. Carpenter (24th 
yrbk.). 282p. Nat. Council for Social Studies 
$3.50; $3 pa. 

JNESCO. The teaching of the social sciences 
in the United States (Teaching in the social 
sciences). 150p. Distrib. by Columbia Univ 
Press. $1. 

J.S. Office of Educ. Books to help build inte: 
national understanding, rev . . . together with 
A supplement of radio recordings, by N. | 
Beust and G. G. Broderick. Proc. 37p. U.S 
Office of Educ. Free. 

Washburne, Carleton. The world’s good; educa- 
tion for world-mindedness. 301p. John Day 
$4. 


~ 


— 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS 
(20) Art and Music 


Christie, Sister Mary Joanne, Art today in Catho- 
lic elementary education (Proceedings of the 
Workshop on art in Catholic elementary 
schools . , 1953). Proc. 194p. Cath. Univ. of 
Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Erdt, M. H. Teaching art in the elementary 
school; child growth through art experiences, 
284p. Rinehart. $6. 

Graham, F. F. Public relations in music educa- 
tion. 241p. Exposition. $4 

*Lowenfeld, Viktor. Your child and his art: a 
guide for parents. 186p. Macmillan. $6.50. 

Nye, R. E. and Bergethon, Bjornar. Basic music 
for classroom teachers; an activities approach 
to music fundamentals. 134p. Prentice. $2.50. 

Paul, J. B., ed. Music education (Proceedings of 
the Workshop on music education). Proc. 
155p. Cath. Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.25. 

U.S. Office of Educ. How children can be crea- 
tive, by Wilhelmina Hill and others (Bul. 
no. 12). 23p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


(21A) General Vocational and 
Industrial Education 


Amer. Vocational Assn. Definitions of terms in 
vocational and practical arts education. 28p. 
Amer. Voc. Assn. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Bakamis, W. A. The supervision of industrial 
arts. 219p. Bruce. $3. ‘ 

Giachino, J W. and Gallington, R. O. Course 

industrial arts and vocational 

Amer. Technical Soc. $3.50. 
Laws relating to vocational 

extension work. 


construction in 
146p 


comp 


education 

Lewis, E. A., 
education and agricultural 
300p. Supt. of Docs. $1. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Digest of an- 
nual reports of State boards for vocational edu- 
cation fiscal year ended June 30, 1953. 
Proc. 43p. US. Office of Educ. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Directory of 
all-day trade and industrial education programs 
qualified for federal aid. Proc. 180p. US. 
Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Practical 
nurse training comes of age, by Louise Moore 
(Misc. no.3468). Proc. 18p. U.S. Office of 
Educ 


(21B) Business Education 


Dame, J. F. and Brinkman 
business education. 2d ed 
Western Pub. Co. $2.40. 

Eastern Business Teachers Assn. and Nat. Busi- 
ness Teachers Assn. Guidance problems and 
procedures in business education (Amer. busi- 
ness educ. yrbk. v. 11). 293p. N.Y. Univ. Bk. 


Store. $3.75. 


A. R. Guidance in 
297p. South- 
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Goldstein, E. H. The high school department 
head in business education (Mono. no.89). 
80p. South-Western Pub. Co, Free. 

Kightlinger, T. S. Business education teaching 
tricks. 143p. Interstate Printers. $3. 

Nat. Assn. of Business Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions. Supervising student teachers in business 
education (Bul. no.60). 72p. United Business 
Educ. Assn. $1. 

Tonne, H. A. Principles of business education. 
2d ed. 538p. McGraw. $4.75. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Vocational 
education in distributive occupations; organiza- 
tion and operation of local programs (Bul. 
no. 255). 19p. Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 


(21C) Agricultural Education 


Deyoe, G. P. Methods and materials for teaching 
vocational agriculture to high-school students. 
Proc. 80p. Illinois Univ. Col. of Educ. $1. 

Garris, E. W. Teaching vocational agriculture. 
393p. McGraw. $5.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Guiding 
high-school students of vocational agriculture 
in developing farming programs, by E. J. John- 
son and W. N. Elam (Bul. no.254, Ag. ser. 
no. 65). 82p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. Vocational Div. Summaries 
of studies in agricultural education (Bul. 

no. 253). 75p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 


(22) Guidance and Personnel 
Service 


Amer. Personnel and Guidance Assn. Inc. Com- 
mittee on Professional Practices. 1954 directory 
of vocational counseling agencies; an approved 
list. 64p. Amer. Personnel and Guidance Assn. 
$1. 

Berdie, R. F., ed. Counseling and the college pro- 
gram; papers from the 3d annual Conference 
of administrators of college and university 
counseling programs . . . 1952 (Minn. studies 
in student personnel work no.6). 58p. Univ. 
of Minn. Press. $1.50. 

Dame, J. F. and Brinkman, A. R. Guidance in 
business education. 2d ed. 297p. South-West- 
ern Pub. Co. $2.40. 

Driver, H. I. Multiple counseling; a small-group 
discussion method for personal growth. 280p. 
Monona Pubs. $5. 

*Forrester, Gertrude, comp. Occupational litera- 
ture; an annotated bibliography. New ed. 
467p. Wilson. $5. 

Gibson, W. E. School-board policies related to 
guidance and counseling. Proc. 20p. W. E. 
Gibson. 

Humphreys, J. A. and Traxler, A. E. Guidance 
services. 438p. Science Res. Assoc. $4.75; 
quantity rates. 


~ 
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Langdon, Grace and Stout, I. W. Teacher-parent 
interviews. 356p. Prentice. $5.25. 

Layton, W. L., ed. Selection and counseling of 
students in engineering (Minn. studies in stu- 
dent personnel work no.4). 89p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $1.75. 

Leonard, E. M.; Van Deman, D. D.; and Miles, 
L. E. Counseling with parents in early child- 
hood education. 330p. Macmillan. $3.75. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther and Smith, M. R., eds. Stu- 
dent personnel work as deeper teaching. 361p. 
Harper. $5. 

Nat. Assn. of Deans of Women. The undergradu- 
ate student counselor. Proc. 58p. NEA. $1.25. 

NEA. Dept. of Elementary School Principals. 
Guidance for today’s children (33d yrbk.). 
278p. NEA. $3.50; quantity rates. 

*Pepinsky, H. B. and Pepinsky, P. N. Counsel- 
ing; theory and practice. 307p. Ronald. $4.50. 

Sanderson, Herbert. Basic concepts in vocational 
guidance. 338p. McGraw. $4.50. 

Warburton, A. A. Guidance in a rural-industrial 
community; Harlan County—a Kentucky coal 
mining district plans with and for its boys and 
girls. 249p. NEA. 

Warters, Jane. Techniques of counseling. 384p. 
McGraw. $4.75. 

Weiss, M. J. Guidance through drama. 333p. 
Morrow. $3.95. 

Williamson, E. G.; Layton, W. L.; and Snoke, 
M. L. A study of participation in college activ- 
ities (Minn. studies in personnel work no.5). 
99p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2.25. 


(23) Health, Physical, Safety Educa- 
tion and Recreation 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Research underway and research 
needed. Proc. 56p. Amer. Assn. for 
Health. $1. 

*Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Children in focus; their health and 
activity. 277p. Amer. Assn. for Health. $3.50. 

Amer. Dental Assn. A dental health program for 
schools. 24p. Amer. Dental Assn. 25¢. 

Andrews, Gladys. Creative rhythmic movement 
for children. 198p. Prentice. $4.75. 

Brody, Leon and Stack, H. J., eds. Highway 
safety and driver education. 464p. Prentice. $6. 

Bucher, C. A., ed. Methods and materials in 
physical education and recreation; school and 
community activities. 423p. Mosby. $6.25. 

Cassidy, Rosalind. Curriculum development in 
physical education. 399p. Harper. $4.50. 

The Cooperative Committee on School Health 
Educ. Health needs of school children; a report 
of problems as seen by teachers. 82p. Amer. 
Assn. of Cols. for Teacher Educ. Free. 

Daniels, A. S. Adapted physical education; prin- 
ciples and practice of physical education for 
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exceptional students. 538p. Harper. $6. 

Duncan, M. M. and Johnson, R. H. Introduction 
to physical education, health education and 
recreation. 388p. Prentice. $6.60. 

Forsythe, C. E. Administration of high school 
athletics. 3d ed. 462p. Prentice. $6.65. 

Fraley, L. M.; Johnson, W. R.; and Massey, B 
H.; eds. Physical education and healthful liv- 
ing; a book of readings. 205p. Prentice. $3.65 

Gilliland, J. W. School camping; a frontier of 
curriculum improvement . . . prepared for the 
Assn. for supervision and curriculum develop- 
ment. 58p. NEA. 75¢. 

Hawkins, A. M. Modern dance in higher educa 
tion. 123p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. 
of Pubs. $3.25. 

Hein, F. V. and Dukelow, D. A., eds. Physicians 
and schools; report of the 4th National confer- 
ence on physicians and schools . . . 1953. 103p. 
Amer. Med. Assn. 

Hughes, W. L. and French, Esther. The adminis- 
tration of physical education for schools and 
colleges. 383p. Barnes. $4.50. 

Irwin, L. W. and Humphrey, J. H. Principles 
and techniques of supervision in physical edu- 
cation. 344p. Mosby. $4.50. 

Kellogg, W. N. No gold footballs; a study of 
the physical education program at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. 96p. Twayne. $2.50. 

McCloy, C. H. and Young, N. D. Tests and 
measurements in health and physical education 
3d ed. 497p. Appleton. $6.75. 

Moore, N. S. and Summerskill, John. Health 
services in American colleges and universities, 
1953. 108p. Cornell Univ. Distrib. by Conti- 
nental Casualty Co. 

NEA. Dept. of Rural Educ. and Amer. Assn. for 
Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. Physical 
education in small schools, with suggestions re- 
lating to health and recreation, ed. by Elsa 
Schneider. 158p. NEA. $1; quantity rates. 

NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. Checklist on 
school athletics. [12]p. NEA. 10¢. 

*NEA. Educ. Policies Commission. School athle- 
tics; problems and policies. 116p. NEA. $1; 
quantity rates. 

*Neilson, N. P. and Van Hagen, Winifred 
Physical education for elementary schools. Rev 
ed. 552p. Barnes. $3.50. 

Oberteuffer, Delbert. School health education 
Rev. ed. 454p. Harper. $4.50. 

Rathbone, J. L. Corrective physical education. Sth 
ed. 318p. Saunders. $4.50. 

The recreation program [Report of the 2d Na- 
tional workshop on recreation}. 342p. Athletic 
Inst. $3. 

Snyder, R. A. and Scott, H. A. Professional prep 
aration in health, physical education, and re 
reation. 421p. McGraw. $5.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. The school lunch—its edu 
cational contribution (Nutrition educ. ser 
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pam. no.6). (1954 revision of Making school 
lunches educational, Nutrition educ. ser. pam. 
no.2). 27p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

Vannier, Maryhelen and Foster, Mildred. Teach- 
ing physical education in elementary schools, 
351p. Saunders. $4.25. 

Weiss, R. A. and Phillips, Marjorie. Administra- 
tion of tests in physical education. Proc. 278p. 
Mosby. $4.50 

Williams, J. F. The principles of physical educa- 
tion. 6th ed. 366p. Saunders. $3.75. 


(24) Special Education and 
Exceptional Children 


Abel, G L., comp. Resources for teachers of 
blind with sighted children (Educ. ser. no.9) 
58p. Amer. Found. for the Blind. 75¢. 

Amer. Foundation for the Blind. Pine Brook re. 
port; national work session on the education of 
the blind with the sighted (Group reports 
no.2). Amer. Found. for the Blind. 90¢. 

Daniels, A. S. Adapted physical education; prin- 
ciples and practice of physical education for 
exceptional students. 538p. Harper. $6. 

Fusfeld, I. S. A cross-section evaluation of the 
academic program of schools for the deaf 
(Gallaudet col. Bul. v.3, no.1). 35p. Gallau- 
det Col. 

Hathaway, Winifred. Education and health of the 
partially seeing child. 3d ed. 227p. Columbia 
Univ. Press $3.75. 

Hayes, E. N., ed. Directory for exceptional chil- 
dren; Schools, services, other facilities. 96p. 
Porter Sargent. $2.20; $1.10 pa. 

Hopkins, T. W. and others. Evaluation of the 
cerebral palsied child; New Jersey study. 114p. 
Internat. Council for Exc. Children. $1.60. 

Jacob, Walter. New hope for the retarded child 
(Public affairs pam. no.210). 28p. Public 
Affairs Com. 25¢; quantity rates 

Jenks, W. F., ed. The atypical child (Proceedings 
of the 2d Annual workshop on special educ. 
of the exceptional child). Proc. 302p. Cath. 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $3.50. 

Marks, A. S. and Marks, R. A: Teaching the 
blind script-writing by the Marks method 
(Educ. ser. no. 8). 23p. Amer. Found. for the 
Blind. 25¢ 

Metropolitan School Study Council. The slow 
learner in the average classroom. Proc. 34p. 
Met. Sch. Study Council. 50¢; quantity rates. 

Nat. Soc. for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc. 
Role of the school psychologist in services to 
the parents of a child with a handicap. 38p. 
Nat. Soc. for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Inc. $1.25 

Nemoy, E. McG. Speech correction through story- 
telling units; a manual for the classroom 
teacher. 283p. Expression Co. $3.75. 

Philadelphia Suburban School Study Council. 
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Guiding your gifted; a handbook for teachers, 
administrators and parents. 89p. Univ. of Pa. 
Educ. Service Bur. $1. 

Slavson, S. R. Re-educating the delinquent 
through group and community participation. 
251p. Harper. $3.75. 

Smith, M. F. Teaching the slow learning child. 
175p. Harper. $2.75. 

South Carolina. Dept. of Educ. Hearing and 
speech defects of school children; a handbook 
for teachers and parents. Rev. ed. 28p. S.C. 
Dept. of Educ. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assns. of New York State, 
Inc. The slow learning child with cerebral 
palsy; proceedings of a panel discussion, pre- 
pared by Ernest Fleischer. 39p. United Cere- 
bral Palsy Assns. Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. State certification require- 
ments for teachers of exceptional children, by 
R. P. Mackie and L. M. Dunn (Bul. no.1). 
60p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of special educa- 
tion for exceptional children, 1952-53 (Bien- 
nial survey of educ. 1952-54, Chap. 5). 78p. 
Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

Woods Schools. Child Research Clinic. The ado- 
lescent exceptional child; a realistic approach 
to treatment and training; proceedings of the 
1954 spring conference. 78p. Woods Sch. Free. 


(25) Education in Family Life 


Williamson, Maude and Lyle, M. S. Homemak- 
ing education in the high school. 3d ed. 423p. 
Appleton. $3.75. 


(26) Rural Education 


Kreitlow, B. W. Rural education; community 
backgrounds. 411p. Harper. $4. 

NEA, Dept. of Rural Educ. The community 
school and the intermediate unit, ed. by R. M. 
Isenberg. 259p. NEA. $3; $2.50 pa. 

Phipps, L. J. Successful practices in adult farmer 
education. 327p. Interstate Printers. $4. 


(27) Negro Education 


*Ashmore, H. S. The Negro and the schools. 
228p. Univ. of N.C. Press. $2.75; $1.50 pa. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and the Amer. 
Teachers Assn. Legal status of segregated 
schools; pt. 1 of a study on the status of the 
education of Negroes. 32p. NEA. 25¢. 

Joint Committee of the NEA and the Amer. 
Teachers Assn. Progress of the education of 
Negroes, 1870-1950; pt. 2 of a study on the 
status of the education of Negroes. 46p. NEA. 
25¢. 

Southern Regional Council. Schools in the South; 
answers for action. 32p. So. Regional Council. 
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20¢. 

* Williams, R. M. and Ryan, M. W., eds. Schools 
in transition; community experiences in deseg- 
regation. 272p. Univ. of N.C. Press. $3. 


(28A) Higher Education 
(See also Sections 6, 22) 


Amer. Council on Educ. A call for action to meet 
the impending increase in college and univers- 
ity enrollment. 29p. Amer. Council on Educ. 
Free. 

Amer. Council on Educ. Civil defense and higher 
education. 15p. Amer. Council on Educ. Free. 

Amer. Council on Educ. University and world 
understanding; a report of a conference of 
Fulbright scholars on education . . . ed. by F. 
J. Brown (Studies, ser.1, no.58). 97p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1. 

*Amer. Council on Educ. Cooperative Study of 
Evaluation in General Educ. General educa- 
tion; explorations in evaluation; the final re- 
port ... by P. L. Dressel and L. B. Mayhew. 
302p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3.50. 

Assn. for Higher Educ. Current issues in higher 
education 1954; proceedings of the 9th annual 
Nat. conference, ed. by G. K. Smith. 321p. 
NEA. $3. 

Brown, K. I. Not minds alone; some frontiers of 
Christian education, 206p. Harper. $3. 

Calkins, R. D.; Rich, W. S.; and Tunks, L. K. 
The impact of foundations on higher educa- 
tion; addresses. 28p. N. Cent. Assn. of Cols. 
and Sec. Sch. Free. 

College Entrance Examination Board. English 
composition. 34p.; Science. 38p.; Foreign lan- 
guages. 30p.; Mathematics. 28p. Col. Entrance 
Exam. Bd. 50¢ ea. 

Crenshaw, J. W. Student administration of ac- 
tivity funds; a study of the program at Pratt 
Institute. 92p. Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. 
Bur. of Pubs. $2.75. 

Deferrari, R. J., ed. The social sciences in Catho- 
lic college programs (Proceedings of the work- 
shop .. . June 12-23, 1953). Proc. 180p. Cath. 
Univ. of Amer. Press. $2.75. 

Eckert, R. E. and Keller, R. J., eds. A university 
looks at its program; the report of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota bureau of institutional 
research, 1942-52. 223p. Univ. of Minn. Press. 
$4. 

Ferré, N. F. S. Christian faith and higher educa- 
tion. 251p. Harper. $3. 

Fitzpatrick, E. A. The Catholic college in the 
world today. 269p. Bruce. $6. 

French, S. J., ed. Accent on teaching; experiments 
in general education, 334p. Harper. $4.75. 

Fretwell, E. K., Jr. Founding public junior col- 
leges; local initiative in six communities. 148p. 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3.75. 
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Friedenberg, E. Z. and Roth, J. A. Self-percep- 
tion in the university; a study of successful and 
unsuccessful graduate students (Sup. educ. 
mono. no. 80). Proc. 102p. Univ. of Chic. 
Press. $1.75. 

Hungate, T. L. Finance in educational manage- 
ment of colleges and universities. 202p 
Columbia Univ. Teachers Col. Bur. of Pubs. 
$3.75. 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Education for one 
world; annual census of foreign students in 
institutions of higher education in the U.S., 
1953-54. 33p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. Free. 

Jones, E. S. and Ortner, G. K. College credit by 
examination; an evaluation of the University 
of Buffalo program (Buffalo univ. Studies, v 
21, no.3). p.123-201. Univ. of Buffalo. 50¢ 

King, F. P. Financing the college education of 
faculty children; a study conducted by Teachers 
insurance and annuity association. 115p. Holt. 
$1.75. 

Manning, C. A. W. The university teaching of 
social sciences; international relations. 100p. 
UNESCO. Distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press. 
75¢. 

Melzer, J. H. Philosophy in the classroom; a 
report. Proc. 192p. Univ. of Nebr. Press 
$2.50. 

Moore, N. S. and Summerskill, John. Health serv- 
ices in American colleges and universities, 
1953. 108p. Cornell Univ. Distrib. by Conti 
nental Casualty Co. 

*Mueller, K. H. Educating women for a chang- 
ing world. 302p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $4.75 

Nat. Conference of Christians and Jews. The 
Commission on Religious Educ. And crown 
thy good; a manual on interreligious coopera- 
tion on the college campus. 46p. Nat. Conf. of 
Christians and Jews. 25¢; quantity rates. 

Russell, J. D. The finance of higher education. 
Rev. ed. 416p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $7.50. 

Schoenfeld, C. A. The university and its publics 
284p. Harper. $4.00. 

School and College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing. College admission with 
advanced standing; announcement and bulletin 
of information, Jan., 1954. 91p. The Sch. and 
Col. Study. 

Starrak, J. A. and Hughes, R. M. The community 
college in the United States (Revision of The 
new junior college, 1948). 114p. Iowa State 
Col. Press. $1.50. 

*Taylor, Harold. On education and freedom 
320p. Abelard. $3.50. 

U.S. Office of Education. Earned degrees con- 
ferred by higher educational institutions, 1952- 
53 (Cir. no.380). Proc. 88p. Supt. of Docs. 
60¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Fall enrollment in higher: 
educational institutions, 1953 (Cir. no.382) 
Proc. 34p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 
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U.S. Office of Educ. General education; a bibli- 
ography, by E. N. Layton (Bul. no.3). 22p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Resident, extension, and 
adult education enrollment in institutions of 
higher education, November 1953, by H. C. 
Conrad and W. A. Jaracz. (Cir. no.414), 
Proc. 29p. Supt. of Docs. 30¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of land-grant col- 
leges and universities, year ended June 30, 
1953. Prepared by N. A. Carlson (Bul. no.8). 
i9p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of libraries in insti- 
tutions of higher education, 1951-52 (Biennial 
survey of educ., 1950-52, chap. 6). 60p. Supt. 
of Docs. 25¢. 

Williamson, E. G.; Layton, W. L.; and Snoke, 
M. L. A study of participation in college ac- 
tivities (Minn. studies in personnel work 
no.5). 99p. Univ. of Minn. Press. $2.25. 


(28B) Professional Education 


Amer. Prison Assn. Committee on Personnel 
Standards and Training. Suggested college cur- 
ricula as preparation for correctional service. 
i0p. Amer. Prison Assn. 

Asheim, Lester, ed. The core of education for 
librarianship; a report of a workshop... . 
Graduate library school of the University of 
Chicago, August 10-15, 1953. Proc. 68p. Amer. 
Lib. Assn. $1.50 

Bixler, R. W. and Bixler, G. K. Administration 
for nursing education in a period of transition. 
483p. Putnam. $5.90. 

Carroll, T. H., ed. Business education for com- 
petence and responsibility. 67p. Univ. of N.C. 
Press. $2. 

Council on Social Work Educ. Education for 
social work; proceedings of the 2d annual pro- 
gram meeting. Proc. 76p. Council on Social 
Wk. Educ. $2. 

Council on Social Work Educ. Role of the library 
in professional education; report of workshop. 
Proc. 19p. Council on Social Wk. Educ. 50¢. 

Council on Social Work Educ. Social-work edu- 
cation in the post-master’s program; No.2, 
Approaches to curriculum content. 81p. Coun- 
cil on Social Wk. Educ. $2. 

Council on Social Work Educ. Undergraduate 
preparation for the social services, by K. A. 

Kendall. Proc. 13p. Council on Social Wk. 
Educ. 50¢. 

ayton, W. L., 
students in engineering (Minn. studies in stu- 
dent personnel work no.4). 89p. Univ. of 
Minn. Press. $1.75. 

Leigh, R. D., ed. Major problems in the educa- 
tion of librarians. 116p. Columbia Univ. Press. 
$2.50. 

Towle, Charlotte. The learner 
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the professions as seen in education for social 
work. 432p. Univ. of Chic. Press. $7.50. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Cooperative education in 
the United States, by H. H. Armsby (Bul. 
no.11). 58p. Supt. of Docs. 25¢. 

1.§. Office of Educ. Engineering enrollments and 
degrees, 1953, by W. A. Jaracz and H. H. 
Armsby (Cir. no.387). Proc. 23p. U.S. Office 
of Educ. Free. 

J.§. Office of Educ. General and liberal educa- 
tional content of professional curricula: Engi- 
neering, by J. B. Sanders (Pam. no.114). 
31p. Supt. of Docs. 20¢. 

JS. Office of Educ. General and liberal educa- 
tional content of professional curricula: Fores- 
try, by J. B. Sanders (Pam. no.115). 12p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

1.8. Office of Educ. General and liberal educa- 
tional content of professional curricula: Phar- 
macy, by J. B. Sanders (Pam. no.113). 11p. 
Supt. of Docs. 15¢. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Guidance workers’ prepara- 
tion; college and university offerings . . . by 
L. M. Miller and R. W. Beckley (Cir. 
no.402). Proc. 24p. U.S. Office of Educ. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Scientific and professional 
manpower; organized efforts to improve its 
supply and utilization, by H. H. Armsby (Cir. 
no.394). Proc. 40p. U.S. Office of Educ. 
Free. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Undergraduate and graduate 
professional preparation in health education, 
physical education and recreation, by S. A. 
McNeely and others (Cir. no. 403). Proc. 49p. 
U.S. Office of Educ. 

University education for administration in hospi- 
tals; a report of the Commission on university 
education in hospital administration, 1954. 
199p. Amer. Council on Educ. $3. 


=~ 


ar} 
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(29) Adult Education 


Adult Educ. Assn. Council of Nat. Organiza- 
tions. Adult education; a directory of national 
organizations represented in the Council of 
national organizations. 104p. Assn. Press. $2. 

Adult Educ. Assn. of the U.S.A. Nat. Commis- 
sion on Adult Educ. Finance. Financing adult 
education in America’s public schools and com- 
munity councils, by E. B. Olds. Proc. 124p. 
$1; Financing adult education in America’s 
public schools; summary report, by E. B. Olds. 
20p. 25¢. Adult Educ. Assn. 

Blakely, R. J. Freedom, the university and adult 
education, 14p. Fund for Adult Educ. 

Burrell, J. A. A history of adult education at 
Columbia University. 111p. Columbia Univ. 
Press. $2.50. 

D'Amico, L. A.; Fattu, N. A.; and Standlee, L. 
S. An annotated bibliography of adult literacy 
training materials (Ind. univ. Inst. of educ. 
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res. Bul. v.1, no.3). Proc. 90p. Ind. Univ. 
Sch. of Educ. Inst. of Educ. Res. $1. 

Medary, Marjorie. Each one teach one; Frank 
Laubach, friend to millions. 227p. Longmans. 
$3. 

Mills, C. W. Mass society and liberal education 
(Notes and essays on education for adults, no. 
9). Proc. 17p. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Educ. for Adults. Free. 

New York Adult Educ. Council, Inc. Adult edu- 
cation for everybody. 112p. N.Y. Adult Educ. 
Council. $2.50. 

New York (State) Educ. Dept. Bur. of Adult 
Educ. A venture in international understanding 
(Bul. no.9). 55p. N.Y. State Educ. Dept. 
Bur. of Adult Educ. 

Phipps, L. J. Successful practices in adult farmer 
education. 327p. Interstate Printers. $4. 

Smith, H. L. Adult education activities in public 
libraries; a report of the ALA survey. Proc. 
96p. Amer. Lib. Assn. $4.50. 

UNESCO. Education for community develop- 
ment; a selected bibliography (Educ. studies 
and docs. no.7). Proc. 49p. Distrib. by 
Columbia Univ. Press. 40¢. 

Urwick, L. F. Management education in Ameri- 
can business (Management educ. for itself and 
its employees, pt. 1). 136p. Amer. Manage- 
ment Assn. $1.50. 

Williams, Douglas and Peterfreund, Stanley. The 
education of employees, a status report (Man- 
agement educ. for itself and its employees, pt. 
4). 64p. Amer. Management Assn. $1.25. 


(30) Educational Research, General 
Bibliographies, and Directories 


Amer. Council on Educ. Committee on Institu- 
tional Research Policy. Sponsored research 
policy of colleges and universities. 95p. Amer. 
Council on Educ. $1.50. 

Amer. Legion. Nat. Child Welfare Div. Com- 
mittee on Educ. and Scholarships. Need a lift? 
Educational opportunities for children of veter- 
ans. 4th ed. 55p. Amer. Legion. Nat. Child 
Welfare Div. 10¢. 

Annotated list of books for supplementary read- 
ing (kdg.-grade 9) 1955, ed. by Max Francke. 
64p. Children’s Reading Serv. Free. 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. Bibliography 
of books for children. 1954 ed. (Bul. no.37). 
109p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. 
$1.25. 

Bertalan, F. J., comp. Books for junior colleges. 
Proc, 321. Amer. Lib. Assn. $7.50. 

Carlsen, G. R. and Alm, R. S. Social understand- 
ing through literature; a bibliography for 
secondary schools (Bul. no.28). 111p. Nat. 
Council for the Social Studies. $1.25. 

Educ. Research Service. Education in lay maga- 
zines—fourth quarter, 1953 (Cir. no.1). Proc. 
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34p.; Education in lay magazines—first quar- 
ter, 1954 (Cir. no.4). Proc. 23p.; Education 
in lay magazines—second quarter, 1954 (Cir 
no.7). Proc. 24p.; Education in lay magazines 
—third quarter, 1954 (Cir. no.10). Proc. 25p 
NEA. 50¢ ea. 

Educ. Research Service. Enrollment situation 
1953-54 in 567 school districts (based on data 
for the first report period in Fall of 1953) 
(Cir. no.3). Proc. 60p. NEA. $1.50. 

Educ. Research Service. Questionnaire 
completed—bibliography no. 25, 1953-54 (Cir 
no.11). Proc. 23p. NEA. $1. 

*Good, C. V. and Scates, D. E. Methods of re- 
search, educational, psychological, sociological. 
920p. Appleton. $6. 

Horwitz, Robert and Tjerandsen, Carl, comps 
Civic education in the United States; a direc- 
tory of organizations, 1954. 218p. Univ. o 
Chic. Univ. Col. $3. 

Indiana Univ. School of Educ. Studies in educa- 
tion, 1953 (Thesis abstract ser. no.5). 258p 
Ind. Univ. Sch. of Educ. $1. 

Junior colleges and specialized schools and col- 
leges. 2d ed. (Sargent handbook ser.). 334p 
Porter Sargent. $3.30; $2.20 pa. 

Lamke, T. A. and Silvey, H. M., eds. Master's 
theses in education, 1952-53, no. 2. Proc. 174p. 
Res. Pubs. $3.75. 

Kiger, J. C. Operating principles of the larger 
foundations. 151p. Russell Sage Found. $2.50 

Nat. Catholic Welfare Conference. Dept. of 
Educ. Directory of Catholic colleges and 
schools. 148p. Nat. Cath. Welfare Conf. $3. 

Nat. Council of Teachers of English. Your 
reading; a list for junior high schools. 126p 
Nat. Council of Teachers of English. 60¢ 

New York State Univ. Directory of scholarships 
and loan funds, State university of New York 
ed. by L. M. Werner. 93p. Univ. of the State 
of N.Y. Free. 

Roos, J. C. Patterns in reading; an annotated 
book list for young people. 138p. Amer. Lib 
Assn. $2; quantity rates. 

Secondary Educ. Board. Current books; junior 
booklist. 44p.; Current books; senior booklist 
44p. Sec. Educ. Bd. 35¢ ea. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Education directory, 1953-54 
Pt. 1, Federal government and states. 55p 
25¢; pt. 2, Counties and cities. 92p. 35¢; pt. 3 
Higher education. 178p. 55¢; pt. 4, Education 
associations. 54p. 30¢. Supt. of Docs. 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of public secondary 
day schools, 1951-52 (Biennial survey of educ 
1950-52, chap. 5). 81p. Supt. of Docs. 35¢ 

U.S. Office of Educ. Statistics of special education 
for exceptional children, 1952-53 (Biennial 
survey of educ. 1952-54, chap. 5). 78p. Supt 
of Docs. 30¢. 

Wert, J. E.; Neidt, C. O.; and Ahmann, J. S 
Statistical methods in educational and psycho 
logical research. 435p. Appleton. $5 


studies 
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(31) Reports, Proceedings, and 
Handbooks 


Amer. Assn. for Health, Physical Educ. and 
Recreation. Proceedings, 1954 national conven- 
tion. 197p. Amer. Assn. for Health. . . . $2. 

Amer. Federation of Labor. Labor and education 
in 1953; Amer. Fed. of Labor. 
20¢ 

Assn. for Childhood Educ. Internat. 1954 year- 
book. 87p. Assn. for Childhood Educ. $1. 

Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 1954-55 handbook. 96p. NEA. $1.50. 

Assn. of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. 
Proceedings 67th annual convention Proc. 
258p. Assn. of Land-Grant Cols. Free. 


reports. 80p 


Assn. of Univ. Evening Colleges. Fifteenth annual 
meeting [proceedings]. Proc. 89p. Assn. of 
Univ. Evening Cols. $2.50 

Assn. of Urban Univs. The 39th annual meeting 

summary of proceedings. Proc. 147p. Assn. 
of Urban Univs. Free; Itd. distrib. 

Carnegie Found. for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing. Forty-ninth annual report. 44p. Carnegie 
Found. Free 

The Commonwealth 


Fund. Thirty-sixth annual 


report for the year ending June 30, 1954. 
42p. The Commonwealth Fund. Free. 
Eastern Assn. of College and Univ. Business 


Officers. Minutes of the 34th annual meeting. 
184p. Eastern Assn. of Cols. and Univs.... 
Educ. Testing Service. Annual report to the Board 
of trustees, 1953-54, 133p. Educ. Testing Serv. 


Free. 

The Fund for the Advancement of Educ. A 
report for 1952-54. 126p. The Ford Found. 
Free 

Institute of Internat. Educ. Thirty-fourth annual 


report for the yeat ended October 31, 1953. 
68p. Inst. of Internat. Educ. Free 

Kentucky Univ. College of Educ. Improving edu- 
cation in Kentucky, proceedings of the 30th 
annual conference and the 19th 
annual meeting of the Kentucky association of 
colleges and secondary schools (Bur. of school 
service, Bul. v.26, no.3). 133p. Univ. of Ky. $1. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools Proceedings of the 67th annual con- 
vention 1953. 118p. Middle States Assn. 


educational 


Free 
Nat. Catholic Educ. Assn. Report of the proceed- 
ings and addresses, 51st annual meeting, ed. by 


M. M. Ryan (Bul. v.51, no.t). 676p. Nat. 
Cath. Educ. Assn. $1 
NEA. NEA handbook for local, state and na- 


tional associations, 1954-55. 400p. NEA. $1. 


NEA. Proceedings of the 92d annual meeting. 
1413p. NEA. $5 
New York (City) Bd. of Educ. Growing in 


human relations; proceedings of the Sth annual 


Curriculum guidance conference. 46p. N.Y. 
City Bd. of Educ 
Public Educ. Assn. Up-hill journey, 1953-54; 
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annual report . . . prepared by J. P. Lyford. 
36p. Public Educ. Assn. 

Secondary Educ. Board. Annual report for 1953- 
54. 99p. Sec. Educ. Bd. Free. 

Southern Univ. Conf. Proceedings, reports and 
addresses, constitution and by-laws, ed. by 
E. M. Gwathemy. 112p. So. Univ. Conf. 


Directory of Publishers 


Abelard-Schuman, 381 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Adult Education Assn., 743 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Alabama Legislative Reference Service, State 
Capitol, Montgomery, Ala. 

Univ. of Alabama Press, University, Ala. 

American Assn. for Health, Physical Education 
& Recreation, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 

American Assn. of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N.Y. 

American Assn. of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Book Co., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 3. 

American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

American Dental Assn., 222 E. Superior St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

American Education Publications, 1250 Fairwood 
Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 

American Federation of Labor, 1525 H_ St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American Friends Service Committee, 104 C St., 
N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 

American Found. for the Blind, 15 W. 16th St., 
NYC. 

American Institute of Graphic Arts, 13 E. 67th 
S NYC 21. 

American Legion. Nat. Child Welfare Div., 
P.O. Box 1065, Indianapolis, Ind. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron S&t., 
Chicago 11, Il. 

American Management Assn., 330 W. 42d. St., 
NYC 18. 

American Medical Assn. Bur. of Health Educ., 
535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 

American Personnel & Guidance Assn., 1534 O 
St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American Prison Assn., 135 E. 15th St., NYC 3. 

American Psychological Assn., 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

American School Publishing Corp., 470 4th Ave., 
NYC. 

American Technical Society, 850 E. 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 

American Vocational Assn., 1010 Vermont Ave., 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Appleton-Century-Crofts Co., Inc., 35 W. 32d 
., NYC 4. 

Association for Childhood Education Internat., 
1200 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Association for Student Teaching, State Teachers 
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College, Lock Haven, Pa. 

Association for Supervision & Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, Eee. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges & Univs., 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 

Association of Univ. Evening Colleges, Willis 
H. Reals, University College, Washington 
Univ., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

Association of Urban Univs., Robert W. Van 
Houten, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark 2, N.J. 

Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

Augsburg Publishing House, 425 S. 4th St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Basic Books Pub. Co., 59 4th Ave., NYC 3. 

Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 

Wm. C. Brown & Co., 915 Main St., Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

Bruce Pub. Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. 

Bucknell Univ. Press, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Univ. of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. 

Burgess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

Univ. of California Press, Berkeley 4, Calif. 

Carnegie Corp. of N.Y., 522 Sth Ave., NYC 18. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 5th Ave., NYC 18. 

Catholic Univ. of America Press, Washington 17, 
DE. 

Center for the Study of Liberal Education for 
Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, II. 

Chamber of Commerce of the U.S.A., 1615 H 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill. 

Chicago Public Schools, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. 

Chicago Schools Journal, 6800 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago 21, IIl. 

Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. John’s Place, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

M. E. Coleman, School of Education, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

College Entrance Examination Bd., Box 592, 
Princeton, N.J. 

College of the City of New York, 500 Park Ave., 
NYC 22. 

Columbia Univ. Teachers College. Bur. of Publi- 
cations, 525 W. 120th St., NYC 27. 

Columbia Univ. Press, 2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57th St., NYC 
22 

Conference Bd. of Associated Research Councils. 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, EG 

Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn, 





or 
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Continental Casualty Co., 310 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago, III. 

Cooperative Development of Public School Ad- 
ministration in N.Y. State, State Education 
Dept., Albany 1, N.Y. 

Council on Social Work Education, 345 E. 46th 
St, NYC 17. 

Arthur C. Croft, Publishers, 100 Garfield Ave 
New London, Conn. 

Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

K. H. Daniels (author), 249 High St., Hartford 
5, Conn. 

John Day Co., Inc., 62 W. 45th St... NYC 36. 

Delaware School Study Council, Univ. of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Del. 

Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N.Y. 

Dryden Press, 31 W. 54th St., NYC 19. 

Eastern Assn. of Colleges & Univs., F. Morris 
Cochran, Brown Univ., Providence, R.I. 

Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon Ave., 
NYC 32. 

Educational Screen, Inc., 64 E. Lake St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau S&t., 
Princeton, N.J. 

Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 

Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave., NYC 10 

Expression Co., Magnolia, Mass. 

Film Council of America, 600 Davis St., Evans- 
ton, Il. 

Florida State Univ., Tallahassee, Fla. 

The Ford Foundation, 2612 Buhl Bldg., Detroit 
26, Mich. 

Fund for Adult Education, 914 E. Green St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Gallaudet College, Washington 2, D.C. 

L. O. Garber (author), 3812 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
4, Tenn. 

W. E. Gibson (author), Lincoln Park, Mich. 

Ginn & Co., Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass. 

Grune & Stratton, Inc., 381 4th Ave., NYC 16 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave.., 
NYC 17. 

Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33d St., NYC 16. 

Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass. 

Hermitage House, Inc., 8 W. 13th St., NYC 11 

Henry Holt & Co., Inc., 383 Madison Ave., NYC 
a7. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 
Mass. 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Indiana Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 

Institute of International Education, 1 E. 67th 
MYC 23: 

International Council for Exceptional Children, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

Interstate Printers & Publishers, 19-27 N. Jackson 
St., Danville, Ill. 

Iowa State College Press, Ames, Ia. 
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Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

Joint Council on Economic Education, 444 
Madison Ave., NYC 22. 

Kansas State Teachers Assn., 315 W. 10th St, 
Topeka, Kans. 

Univ. of Kentucky, Lexington 29, Ky. 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Sth Ave., NYC 3 

Loyola Univ. Press, 3441 N. Ashland Ave, 
Chicago 13, Iil. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42d St., 
NYC 18. 

Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., NYC 11. 

Marquette Univ. Press, 1131 W. Wisconsin Ave.,, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis 

Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. 
120th St., NYC 27. 

Michigan State College Press, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Middle States Assn. of Colleges & Secondary 
Schools, Wilmot R. Jones, Friends School, 
Wilmington 3, Del. 

Bruce Miller (author), Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 

Univ. of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Monona Publications, 803 Moygara Rd., Madison 
4, Wis. 

Wm. Morrow & Co., 425 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

Ws Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd., St. 
Louis 3, Mo. 

National Assn. of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th 
S., NYC. 

National Bd. of Fire Underwriters, 85 John St., 
NYC. 

National Business Teachers Assn., E. V. Rock, 
Box 962, Newark, N.J. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Ave.., N.W.. Washington 5. 

D.C 

National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 W. 45th St., NYC 13. 

National Conference of Christians & Jews, 381 
4th Ave., NYC 16. 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 704 
S. 6th St., Champaign, III. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., 

Washington 6, D.C 

National School Service Institute, 27 E. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

National Science Teachers Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Society for Crippled Children & Adults, 
Inc., 11 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 

Naylor Co., 918 N. St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, 
Tex 

Univ. of Nebraska Press, Lincoln 8, Neb. 

New England School Development Council, 20 
Oxford St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 

New Jersey Commission on Educational Tele- 
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vision, Trenton, N.J. 

New Jersey Dept. of Education, 17 W. State St., 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

New Jersey Secondary School Teachers Assn., 
Michael McGreal, Public Schools, Newark, 
N.J. 

New York Adult Educational Council, 254 4th 
Ave., NYC 10. 

New York (City) Bd. of Education, 110 Livings- 
ton St., Brooklyn 2, N.Y. 

New York State Commission on School Build- 
ings, State Capitol, Albany, N.Y. 

New York (State) Education Dept., Albany 1, 
N.Y. 

Univ. of the State of New York, Albany 1, N.Y. 

Univ. of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

North Central Assn. of Colleges & Secondary 
Schools, 5835 Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, III. 

Dr. Anne H. Northrup (author), 6121 Central 
Ave., Indianapolis 20, Ind. 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 101 Sth Ave., 
NYC 3. 

Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 

Oklahoma Dept. of Education, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Pennsylvania Dept. of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Univ. of Pennsylvania, 3810 Walnut St., Phila- 
delphia 4, Pa. 

Phillips-Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 

Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
NYC 16. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Play Schools Assn., 119 W. 57th St., NYC 19. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Sth Ave., NYC 11. 

Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., NYC. 

Public Education Assn., 21 W. 40th St., NYC. 

G. P. Putman’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., 
NYC 16. 

Henry Regnery Co., 20 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Rinehart & Co., 232 Madison Ave., NYC 16. 

Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., NYC 10. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park Ave., NYC 


» Ay 


Sandemark Enterprises, Box 174, Martinez, 
Calif. 
Porter Sargent, Inc., 11 Beacon St., Boston 8, 
Mass. 


W. B. Saunders Co., 218 W. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

R. J. Schlicher (author), Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Ia. 

The School & College Study of Admission with 
Advanced Standing, Wm. H. Cornog, Exec. 
Dir., Central High School, Philadelphia 41, 
Pa. 

Science Research Associates, 228 $, Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, III. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 597 5th Ave., NYC 17. 

Secondary Education Bd., 186 Centre St., Milton 
86, Mass. 
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Simon & Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., NYC 20. 

Slater's Book Store, Inc., 336 S. State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

South Carolina Dept. of Education, Columbia, 
oa 

Southern Regional Council, 63 Auburn Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

Southern States Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Southern Univ. Conference, E. M. Gwathmey, 
Sec.-Treas., Converse College, Spartanburg, S.C. 

Southwestern Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, Univ. of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

South-Western Pub. Co. 201 W. 4th St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Stackpole Co., Telegraph Press Bldg., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Stanford Univ. Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Supt. of Documents. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Syracuse Univ. Press, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Tax Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
NYC 20. 

Teachers Union of the City of N.Y., 206 W. 
15th St., NYC 11. 

Technology Press, Cambridge, Mass. 

Temple Univ., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 

Tennessee Book Co., 126 3d Ave., N., Nashville 
3, Tenn. 

Texas Study of Secondary Education, 217 Sutton 
Hall, Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

Univ. of Texas, Austin 12, Tex. 

F. O. Triggs (author), 419 W. 119th St., 
NYC 27. 

Tri-State Area School Study Council, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

Tuition Plan, 347 Sth Ave., NYC 17. 

Twayne Publishers, Inc., 34 E. 23d St., NYC 10. 

United Business Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

United Cerebral Palsy Assns. of New York State, 
Inc., 1475 Broadway, NYC. 

UNESCO, distrib. by Columbia Univ. Press, 
2960 Broadway, NYC 27. 

U.S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C. 

U.S. Supt. of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

University Press, Sewanee, Tenn. 

Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 4th Ave., NYC 16. 

H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Ave.. NYC 
xe. 

John C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wis. 

Women's National Book Assn., 99 Hudson St., 
NYC 13. 

Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

World Book Co., 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers 
3, MF. 

Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Johns yo University 
Baltimore 18, Maryland 
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Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 
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ay Old Mill Road_ 
Great Neck, New York 

Vice-President .. .eeeeeeseeeGRACE WILSON 
Apt. 15, Faculty “Apartments 
Greeley, Col orado 

Vf Re RR Pee ae M. VIRGINIA Biccy 
Office of the Superintendent ‘of Schools 
Concord, Massachusetts 


Consultant ..... . KATHARINE PEASE BEARDSLEY 
Apt. 110, 1915 "Kalorama Road N.W 
Washington 9, D.C. 

. 

Sola taaMe opacities CARMEN JOHNSON 


1129 Vermont Avenue N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








I a otrdettrdiicic te veme wp eae< M. Virginia Biggy 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Concord, 
Massachusetts 

PRIN 6 ovo aisern.e-p-9.6.0.4.6.0 B. Alice Crossley 

FE IIE 80 nee Sicicpcie'os snes Carmen Johnson 

Editorial Advisory Committee 
ane Hood Doris Nason 

Aarion Jennings Dora V. Smith 
Alice Latta Mabel Snedaker 
Marion Wiles 

Feature Editors 
eT eee Maxine Dunfee 
Creative Teacher Exchange .......Sylvia Vopni 
rere = Parker 
Program and Projects ............Bernice Baxter 
PG OEE oo oicssiers.wcewisine eines Dorothy Dakin 
MINE Pirie sig bal couse dere a sey Ruth Lofgren 
Women in the News .............Helen Walker 





EDITORIAL STAFF 


Alice Molenkamp Gladys Watson 


Spring Planning Committee 


Miriam M. Bryan Mildred Lackey 
M. Josephine Gaines Marion S. Loesche 
Helen G. Weingarten 





Margaret Clark Hazel Grubbs 


Metropolitan New York Alumna Chapter 


Mary H. Miller * Kathleen Owen 








STANDING COMMITTEES, 1953-55 


Committee on Chapter Constitutions and By-Laws 
RO ee ee GrAcE WILSON 
Apt. 15, Faculty Lipestinents 


Edythe Hall, Marion Stenton Nickerson, Elizabeth 
Pellett, Esther Scott, Marguerite Shannon, Margaret 
Walvoord 


Greeley, Colorado Committee on Public Affairs 


Fern Cazel, Ruth Harris, Charlotte E. Tuthill 
Vivienne Worley 


Extension Committee 


Chairman .....HELEN SORNSON 
Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 
Ethelyn Davidson, Margaret DeNevers, Talitha Sue 
Herold, Alma Ward Jones, Connie Pat F. Mauney, 
Mary Neill, Ruth Roberts, Maxine Oyler Walters, 
Welcome Warner, D. Joan Williams, Marilyn Wil 
liams, Ethel Wolfe 


Finance Committee 
EES oa Pee ae HELEN PEARSON 
777 Middle Drive, Woodruff Place 
Indianapolis 1, Indiana 
Bernice Baxter, Marjorie Sanderson, Beulah Benton 
Tatum 


Loan Fund Committee 
EN ee ETHEL V. WoopEN 
2717 Fulton Street 
Toledo, Ohio 
Ruth Cotton, Frieda Renfro Lyda, Helen Pearson, 
Dorothy E, Pickard, Merea Williams 
Program and Projects Committee 
PSE eee BERNICE BAXTER 
Oakland Board of Education 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 
Ruth Anderson, Muriel Arends, Mabel Love Baker, 
Nancy Canary, Nancy Jane Clarke, Agnes Delaney, 
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CBANMEB occvc cs ceceves cesses sescDOROTHY DME 
The Hillcrest, Apt. 30 
Pullman, Washington 
Marilyn Aandahl, Mitzi Asai, Nancy Crane, Edith 
Davidson, Marie Downs, Hazel Johnson, Doris Anne 
Proctor, Adeline Claff Richardson, Margaret Sheets, 
Marie Tinker, Maxine Tripp, Dorothy H. Veon, 
Frances Weisman 
Sommittee on Public Relations 
CR Se cc esa adees ye ....»MARION E, WILES 
94 Old Mill Road 
Great Neck, New York 
B. Alice Crossley, Patsy Curtis, Mary Fallon, Mildred 
Green, Katharine Hawkins, Virginia Joyce, Helen 
Keily, Ruth K. Lewis, Marion S. Loesche, Marie 
Moore, Jeanne Noble, Mary Ellen Oliverio, Kathleen 
Owen 
mmittee on Publications 
Chairman . reverie tft 
Ridgeview Hotel, 
901 Maple, Evanston, Illinois 
Eva Harris, Galeta Kaar, Shata Ling, Mildred Mc- 
Farland, Bettye Meador, Esther Mickelson, Louise 
Owen, Victoria L. Sowinski, Sally Thornton 


ammittee on Studies and Awards 
Chairman . -GEORGIA SACHS ADAMS 
2772 North Lake Avenue — 
Altadena, California 
Ruth Martinson, Emma Spaney, Frances Swineford, 
Leona Tyler 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEES, 1954-55 


Committee on Membership Statistics 
SD viet anetics ats6es 0054001 TERRY HASTINGS 
$06 Euclid Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York : 
Thelma Barnes, Virginia Cummings, Helen Dillon, 
Corinne Galvin, Erna Schweppe 
Committee on Revision of the Constitution and By-Laws 
RRS ee ieee a eee EpNaA SIEBERT 
5742 N. Kingsdale 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
Thelma Chisholm, Carolyn C. Colton, Alice Fox, 
Martha Pauline Handy, Mildred Hughes, Margaret 
Ruth Smith, Mary Jane Smith, Ruth Solomon, Marie 
Strunk 
Committee to Study Loans and Awards 
NE os ned ok de ns ccirng eae eee MEREA WILLIAMS 
307 Frederick Apt. 
Columbia, Missouri 
Nettie-Alice Doolittle, Florene Fratcher, 
Haynes, Eileen French Steele 


Nola Lee 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS AND 


ALPHA: President—Mrs. Sara Ann Fay, 108 Dorsey, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Correspondent—Mrs. Sabina Custod, 1401 Rosemary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
BETA: President—Miss Antoinette Razzano, 204 Pros- 
pect Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 
Corres ondent— 
GAMMA: President—Miss Barbara Bateman, 1001 West 
Hills, Lawrence, Kan, 
Correspondent—The President. 

DELTA: President—Miss Helen Darby, 1423 Jancey 
St., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

Corres spondont Mise Helen Hillard, 2941 Beechwood 
Blv Pittsburgh 17. Pa. 
EPSILON: President—Miss D. Joan Williams, 3105 
45th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, Minn. 
Correspondent—Miss Beulah Hedahl, 509 S.E. 6th 
» Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
ZETA: ” President—Miss Shirley Shafer, 2012 E. 45th 
Seattle 5, Wash. 
Bai Bin Nhl Sd President 

ETA: President—Miss Regina Gale, 

Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Corres pondent— 

THETA: President—Dr. Norma Hajek, Dept. of Physi- 
ology, College of Medicine, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Correspondent— 

IOTA: President—Miss Sharlee Cissel, Kappa Alpha 
Theta, Bloomington 1, Ind. 

Correspondent—Miss Harriet Danielson, P.O. Box 
285, Rogers Center, yey In 

KAPPA: President—Mrs. Estelyn R . Williams, Route 4, 
Box 323, Eugene, Ore. 

Correspondent— 

LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Poling, 5835 S. 
Kimbark Ave., Chicago 37, IIl. 

Correspondent—Miss Barbara _ Frederick, 


3118 Aramingo 


5848 Uni- 


versity Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 
MU: President Miss Miriam Terry, 208 N. Titus, 
thaca ; 
Corresponde nt—Miss Eleanor McGinnis, 527 E. Buf- 
falo, Ithaca, N. 


NU: President—Mrs. Jean M. Crooks, 212 
Dr., Columbus 21, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Bonna R. Teichert, 1652 Cam- 
bridge, Columbus 12, Ohio. 
XI: Creston) — aes. Shata Ling, 2304 Vinewood Blvd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Corres pondent— 
OMICRON: President—Miss Marlys Johnson, 716 N. 
16th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Correspondent—Miss Patricia Tincher, 1610 R St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
PI: President—Miss Dorna Ingwalson, Delta Gamma, 
Pullman, Wash. 
Correspondent— 
RHO: President—Mrs. Marion S. Loesche, 15 Quinby 
Ave., White Plains, N.Y. 
Copespondent Miss Mildred Lackey, 116 Church St., 
eyp: J 
SIGMA: President—Mrs. Grace Mogle Dreier, 1622 S. 
Canfield Ave., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Correspondent— 


2 Wesleyan 


Committee to Study Relationship to Other Organizations 


CD 555 6510.50 00403808 0% Winnie A. WILKINS 
1404 Newfield Lane 
Austin, Texas 
Harriett ‘Batie, Lena Clauve, Norma Hajek, Caroline 
Mitchell 


Liaison with ACE Commission on the Education of 
Women 

Margaret Ruth Smith 

Wayne University 

Detroit 1, Michigan 


Nominating Committee 
COE eicsdeccens BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Jew York 27, New York 
Sarah Louise Cook, Olive McHugh, Agnes Samuelson, 
Marie Tinker 


CORRESPONDENTS, 1954-55 


TAU: President—Miss Martha Ann Barr, 2908 Univer- 
sity Ave., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Correspondent—Miss Ruth Ann Johnson, Devils Lake, 


UPSILON: President—Miss Martha Chapple, 2 Randall 
Pl., Menlo Park, Calif, 
Correspondent— 
HI: President—Miss Margaret Glace, Box 39C, Long 
Green Rd., Glenarm, Md. 
Correspondent— 
PSI: President—Miss Betty K. Wood, Box 249, Scottish 
Rite Dormitory, Austin, Tex. 
Correspondent— 
OMEGA: President—Mrs. Ruth Kearney Carlson, 1718 
Le Roy Ave., Berkeley 9, Calif. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ALPHA: President—Mrs. Eva R. Harris, 2671 
N. Santa Rita, Tucson, Ariz. 
Correspondent— 
ae be BETA: President—Miss Muriel DeMars, 334 
Hillside, Madison 5, Wis 
B..5.. ondent—Dr. Doris H. Platt, 5400 Lake Men- 
dota Drive, Madison 5, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA: President—Miss ae B. Linehan, 
212 Trapelo Rd., Belmont 78, Mas: 
Correspondent—Mus. Katherine A. “Morrill, 37 Law- 
rence St.. Wakefield, Mass. 
ALPHA DELTA: President—Miss Margaret Y. De 
Nevers, 1514 Comstock Ave., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA EPSILON: President—Miss Margaret Clark, 
419 W. 119th St., Apt. 8D. New York 27, N.Y. 
Correspondent—Miss gl Banakos, 1230 Amster- 

dam Ave., New York 27, N. 
ALPHA ZETA: Seccianat—aties Nancy Throop, 1021 
Asbury, Evanston, Ill. 
Correspondent— 
ALPHA ETA: President—Miss Helen J. Keily, 2 Au- 
burn Court, Brookline 46, Mass. 
Correspondent—Miss cies "H. Ward, 77 Brook St., 
Brookline 46, Mas 
ALPHA THETA: Poccnloas—Dine, Isabelle McClintock, 
5200 Shadyside Ave. S.E., Washington 23, D.C. 
Corres ne Esther Demas, 1719 Kilbourne 
Pl, Washington 10, D.C. 
ALPHA lOTA: President—Mts. Juanita Taylor, 830 
Harrison, Claremont, Calif. 
Correspondent — ; 
ALPHA KAPPA: President—Mrs. Mary Jane Smith, 
913 Taylor St., State College, Pa. 
Correspondent—Dr. Dorothy Veon, 212 Willard Hall, 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, Pa. 
ALPHA LAMBDA: President—Miss Dorothy Bayer, 
3109 Daniels, Dallas, Tex 
Corres ondent—Miss Ada Fay Delaney, 3100 Daniels, 
Dallas, Tex. 
ALPHA MU: President—Mrs. Edith Manfredi, 910 For- 
rester Ave. N.W., Albuquerque, N.M. 
Correspondent Mrs. Helen Harriger, 2626 General 
Marshall N.E., Albuquerque, N.M. 
ALPHA NU: President—Miss M. Frances Breen, 230 
North St., Buffalo 1, 
Corres ondent—Miss Ida Brock, 
Buffalo 16, N.Y. 


175 Colvin Ave., 
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ALPHA XI: President—Miss Susan Bowman, 1621 W. 
Cumberland, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Correspondent—The President. 
ALPHA OMICRON:  President—Miss 
Snyder Hall, Greeley, Colo. 
Correspondent-— 
— PI: President—Miss Kathleen Trembath, 119 
Windemere, Royal Oak, Mich 
Ph Doon am 
ALPHA RHO: President—Miss Carolyn Leigh, 1025 
15th, Boulder, Colo. 

Correspondents—Miss Patricia Myers, 1506 Broad 
way, Boulder, Colo. and Miss La Vonne Roepnack 
1506 Broadway, Boulder, Colo. 

ALPHA extras President—Miss Mary Guinn, Box 
2194, T.S.C.W. Sta., Denton, Tex. 


Betty Sauer, 


Pine RE neat 
ALPHA TAU: President—Miss Ethelyn Davidson, Ball 
State Teachers College. Muncie, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Thelma Hiatt, 


Muncie, Ind. 

ALPHA UPSILON: President—Mrs. 

409 W. Main St., Carbondale, Ill 
Correspondent— 

ALPHA PHI: President—Mrs. Evalyn M. 

Route 5, Golf View, Gainesville, Fla. 
Correspondent— 

CENTRAL MISSOURI ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. 

Dora M. Johnson, Christian College, Columbia, Mo. 
Correspondent Miss Frances Moore, 414 Hitt St. 
Columbia, 

CENTRAL OHIO’ ALUMN#:: President—Mrs. Clara 
H. Stanley, 2424 Granville Rd., Worthington, 
Ohio. 

Comentee tie. 


oo S. Haber, 

Columbus 2, 
CHICAGO ALUMNE: 5 
Hughes, 834 E. 84th St., Chicago 19, 
KO Ee Muriel Stanek, 3139 Lowe Ave., 


Chi 
COUNCIL °BLUFFS-OMAHA ALUMNE: President— 
Miss Ruth Gordon, 604 Franklin, Council Bluffs, Ia 
a Ida Borg, 3805 Castelar, Omaha, 


eb. 
DAYTON ALUMN#: President—Miss Marjorie E 
Sanderson, Miami Valley Hospital, 1 Wyoming St., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Patricia Reguero, 314 Delaware 
Ave., Apt. 6, Dayton 5, Ohio. 
DENVER ALUMNAE: President—Miss Vivienne Wor 
ley, 1333 E. 10th Ave., Apt. 6, Denver 18, Colo. 
Comeepenne— 
DETROIT ALUMN#: President—Miss Kathleen Fra- 
zer, 18568 Marx Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Normajean Cook, 
green Ave., Detroit 23, Mich. 
EUGENE ALUMNA: President—Miss LaVerne Lamb, 
1449 Columbia, Eugene, Ore. 
Correspondent— 
EVANSVILLE ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. Myrtle K. 
Jordan, 1325 Bayard Park Dr., Evansville, Ind. 
Correspondent—Miss Mary Ellerman, 101 South St. 
James Blvd., Evansville, Ind. 
FORT WAYNE ALUMNA: President—Miss Welcome 
Warner, 2221 California Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Correspondent—Mrs. Lucile Fogwell, Route 1, Hunt 


ington, Ind. 
GRAND FORKS ALUMNA: President—Miss Caroline 
Lybeck, — , S. 4th St., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Gueiies 
INDIANAPOLIS. ALUMN#:: President—Miss Ethel 
M. Wolfe, 5730 E. Washington St., Apt. 24, In 
dianapolis 19, Ind. 

a Dorothy Riker, 575 Woodruff 
, West Drive, Indianapolis 1, Ind. 
KANSAS’ CITY ALUMNEZ: President—Miss Hazel 
Johnson, 4820 Charlotte, Kansas City 10, Mo. 
Correspondent —Miss ‘Mildred Meuser, 304 E. 68th 

Kansas City, Mo. 
LONG BEACH ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Helen M. 
—” 12701 Orangewood Rd., Anaheim, 
alif. 


Lucina Hall, 


Hallie Hoffarth, 


Simmons, 


220 Canyon 
Mildred C. 
Ill. 


14048 Ever- 


EDUCATIONAL HORIZONS" 


Correspondent—Miss Beth Doerr, 1611 East 16th St, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

LOS ANGELES ALUMNZ: President—Miss Evalines 
Calif. 6437 Lindenhurst Ave., Los Angeles 48,9 
calif. 

Correspone dent 
hoe Dr., Los Angeles 39, Calif ; 

METROPOLITAN NEW YORK ALUMN2: President 
—Dr. Gladys H. Watson, 1419 New York Ave,@ 
Brooklyn 10, N.Y. 

Correspondent— 3 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ALUMNZ: President—§ 
Mrs. Gladys W. Toomey, 1027 Oxford St., Berkeom 


ley 7, Calif. 
532-B Man- 


Correspondent—Miss Dorothy J. Petitt, 
dana Blvd., Oakland 10, Calif. ; 
INDIANA ALUMNZ: President—Misg 
110 South Merrifield, Mishawaka, 


Miss vag gn Stevenson, 2620 Ivan- 


NORTHERN 
Clarice Cuskaden, 
Ind. 

Correspondent—Mrs. 
Ave., South Bend, 1 

NORTHERN OHIO ALUMNA: President—Miss Mil 
dred McFarland, 3660 Warrensville Center Rd, 
Shaker Heights 22, Ohio. : 

Correspondent— : 

PASADENA ALUMNA: President—Mcs. Elizabeth W, 

Moore, 1180 Beverly Way, Altadena, Calif. : 
Correspondent—Mrs. Beatrice Rodenburg, 630 East’ 
Sacramento St., Altadena, Calif. E 

PHILADELPHIA a UMN#: President—Mrs. 

B. Richter, Jenkintown Rd., Glenside, . # 
Ce respondent De. Josephine Caporale, 6112 Jeffer- 
son Talladelpta 31, Pa. : 

PORTL AND ALUMNA: President—Mrs. me M. 
York, 3616 N.E. Shaver, Portland 13, q 

Corre spondent—Mrs Evelyn Powell, 5304 NIE. Ala- 
meda, Portland 15, Ore. 

ST. LOUIS ALUMNZ:: President—Miss Ruth A. Rice @ 
9 Stratford Lane, Brentwood 17, Mo. ; 

Co a Sage Miss Marion Strauss, 5501 Lindell 
Blvd. Louis 12, Mo 

SAN BE RNARDIND VALLEY ALUMNA: President—™ 
Mrs. Karma Coon Bauer, 3248 I St., San Bernar-@ 
dino, Calif, 

Correspondent—Mrs. Ruth Krandis Lewis, 
Box 215, Bloomington, Calif. q 
SAN DIEGO ALUMN#: ag oh gg aes Heath- © 

* stag — Park 


_bretle Burns, 1217 Diamond 


Route 2, 


cote, 2920 Dale St., San Diego 4, 

Correspondent—Miss Winifred 

Blvd., San Diego 3, Calif. ; 

SAN JOSE ALUMNA: President—Miss Esther A. Scott, | 

1597 Harrison St., Santa Clara, Calif. : 

Co fo song Miss a Dimmick, San Jose State ™ 

Colle San Jose ; 

SANTA BARBARA ALUMNAE: President—Miss Esthet 
Mickelson, 1920 Cleveland, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SANTA MONICA BAY AREA ALUMNA: President— 
Miss Helen Stelzriede, 704 Lincoln, Santa Monica, @ 
Correspondent—Mts. Box 1067, Sher @ 
man Oaks, Calif. E 
INDIANA ALUMNZ:: President—Mrs. 
Lora Batchelor, 312 South Henderson St., Blooms 
ington, Ind. 
314 North Duna 
St., Bloomington, Ind. 
SPOKANE ALUMNA: President—Mrs. Teresa D. Tofes 
Correspondent— 
TOLEDO ALUMNE:: President—Miss Fy N. Baw 
io 
Corresponde ni—Miss Ethel Wooden, 2717 Fulton St. 
Toledo Ohio 
ALUMNZ: President—Mrs. Ethel 
Simpson, 3849 Cascadia Ave., 
Correspondent—Mrs. Selma hilt 28604 Soundview 


Correspondent— 
Calif. 
Ruth Watson, 
SOUTHERN 
ré te ndent—Mrs. Frieda Arnett, 
fle, 3708 South Latawah, Spokane 36, Wash. 
miller, 1115 Idaho St., Toledo 5, 
W ASHINGTON 
Seattle 8, Wash. 
r.. Redondo Beach, Wa 


Dr. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA ALUMNA: President— 
Dr. Catherine a V. Lyons, 12 South Fremont St., 


Pittsburgh 2 d 
Miss Laura “. Braun, Apt. 48, 54409 


Ce oe ndent- 
Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, 








